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SIDNEY, OHIO 


Wells O., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 


Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants. * 


Rice Grain Co.. 
WELLINGTON, KANS. 


Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term, 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
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WINCHESTER, IND. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


Frank A. Theis, President 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 


Incorporated 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City 
CONSIGNMENTS 


Future orders executed in all ane Rets 


ter ( 
alle Street, 


Chica £0, 


Post ‘eed. at ser South Mil., 


Tilinois. 
Tiniéy the act of March 3, fa 


F. J. doo sean Gers 


C. 6. W. Tevator ‘Kaine City, Kane 
Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. 
Leavenworth Elevator, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 
Marysville, Kans. aes Okla. 


F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


If What You Want you see 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 


If Not—Tell the Journal. 
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2200 Board of Trade 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


KANSAS CITY 8ST. LOUIS 
Board of Trade 


Merchants Exchange 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Established 1874 
“67 years of continuous service in the grain trade.”’ 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. Pen 


Chicago, III. 


GRAIN — BEANS 
STOCKS — BONDS 
COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS — PROVISIONS 


ASK FOR BIDS 


Bye — Oats — Soy Beans 


141 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEORIA 


CAIRO 
Board of Trade Board of Trade 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Board of Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book a 
worth to you many times its Rane 

Price $2.00 f. 0. b. Chicago 

GRAIN & FEED fr ee 

Consolidated 
$27 S. La Salle St. Chicag: 


To BUY or SELL 
RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN = SHIPPERS 


eww. DEWEY «sons eo 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains, 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY © OMAHA 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 


GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 
ter start before your com- 


petitor. Write the JOURNAL 
today. 


{HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 
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American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 


RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS ~ 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. When writing advertisers men- 

RECEIVERS tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 

A lidated. By so doing you help 
Consignments a Specialty So a0 ge 

th 1 : 

BUFFALO NEW YORK both yourself and the publication. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A geod firm te consign. te 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


INCORPORATED 


see and All Principal Terminal Markets Car Load 
Ee ae i 
Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every Grain Tables 
Consignment. Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 


Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
74,950 wo oo ia] i} 34 oo 
118,950 Ld Ld " Ld 48 Ld 
140,950 " " Ld Ld 54 LL) 
140,950 it] ww ow i] 60 " 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS tet nr ed 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time Aether ONS 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION Grain & Feed Journals 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Consolidated 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Coal Sales Book czi bi. 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 Ibs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $3.85 at Chicago. 
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CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 

To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 

This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
Profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 

Fifty confirmations in Sieg a bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 54%4x8” 

Order from No. 6 CB. Price 85c at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.25 plus postage 
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SPECIALIZATION 


AND 


EXPERIENCE 


tLe? 
on & 


Since dust produced by the handling and processing of grain has 
been known to be a hazard to human life, health, and property, the 
“Day” name has been synonymous to DUST CONTROL. 


Constant application to this problem and continuous striving to im- 
prove equipment and practices has resulted in greatly improved results. 


That is why “Day” engineered and installed systems are now rec- 
ognized by grain processors and handlers everywhere as the standard 
of efficiency and economy in modern Dust Control. 


THE DAY COMPANY - 


In Canada, The Day Company of Canada, Lid. 


= 


—patented— 


Eccentricless Screen Drive 


Smallest O perating Expense 


ii 


‘“magic-screen’ 


Superseparator 


15 to 20% Greater Capacity 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Makers of Modernized Cleaners — for Grain, Seed and Feeds 


ee ee eee reece eee ee er ee ee cere TUTTI TU TTUITUIUIMIIUIWUWUUULULUL ULLAL ULLAL LLL 


All the Name Implies 


Dependable For Every Service 


‘Super separating—nu-science cleaning: ‘uni-suc- 
tion aspirating and ‘magic-action screening that 
introduces revolutionary practices in cleaning 
all grain, corn, seed, seed grain, beans, peas, rice, 
etc. ... At a much greater capacity and for a 
much smaller operating cost a ‘Super Eureka’ 
will remove more of the unfit and sacrifice less 
of salable stock than other cleaning, of any kind. 
... As the world’s bestbuilt, simplest and safest 
Cleaners ‘Supers offer matchless service for a 
thousand kinds of cleaning—at 50 to 6000 bush- 
els hourly capacity. 


Ask for Catalog J-175 


B 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacits 
5,000,006 
Bushels 


ee 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT 


FARMER: = 
Pxooea { 
ELEvaTORC. | 


Contractors: 
and 
Engineers 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Liwk-Belt 
Graiw Car 
Ueloaders 


Si 
BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


sean acy 


JOHN 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


;. METCALF CO 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


460 St. Helen St., Montreal 


837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Scale and Credit 
Tickets 


This duplicating book is formed of 100 leaves of 
white bond paper, size 5%x13% inches, machine 
perforated for easy removal of tickets; 100 leaves 
yellow post office paper for the 500 duplicates which 
remain in the book and 4 sheets of carbon paper. 
Order Form 51. Price $1.15 f. o. b. Chicago. 

Each ticket provides spaces for ‘Number, Date, Load 


of,. From; ‘Tos (Gress 5 oeccaere Ibs) «Tare. 20 <.cp dB, 
Net. ..niiee Ibs.,' Neto. oc ee PDUs P elerayeteress Due to 
OF OFdEX, 5 smirete oie Weigher. 


Check bound, well printed. Shipping weight § ros. 
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Shipping Notices Duplicating 


A convenient form for advising receivers of the grade, 
kind and weight of grain shipped. 


Loaded into car—initials and number, seal numbers, at 
Station On. ..0u5 .. ean date; billed shipper’s order notify... 
dratt for! Seer ens 4,33 made through..s:.e.see bank of.....+. 
to apply on sale of.......... bushels made....... cone 


Fifty white bond originals, machine perforated, easily 
removed without tearing, and 50 manila duplicates, bound 
in heavy pressboard, hinged covers, with two sheets of 
carbon. Size, 5%4x8% inches. Weight, 8 ounces. Order 
Form 3 SN. Single Copy, 75c; three copies, $1.95, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators — Mill Buildings — Industrial Plants 


J. H. FISCH CO. 


POLK SYSTEM—, 
CONCRETE STORAGES eee 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK co. Designers and Builders 


- Fort Branch, Indiana Elevators, pede Bulle” Ny aienouses Elevator Builders and Movers 
Designers — Contractors Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Barnesville, Minnesota 


CONCRETE — | EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


A. F. ROBERTS 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 


Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS CONSTRUCTION CO 
e 
RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


Designers and Builders of 
E. C. FURRER 
Consulting Engineer 


Design - Supervision - Reports 
Grain Elevators - Mills- Buildings 


4107 N. Osceola Ave., Chicago, III. 


Tecumseh, Neb.—Your Journal is full of 
interesting material to read, and also con- 
tains valuable information relative to the 
manufacture of feeds—C. W. Gieser, prop. 
Tecumseh Rendering Plant. 


Any Type Grain Elevators 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


In the entire history of the grain trade there never has 
been a more opportune time than now to sell an elevator. 
The increasing demand for grain storage space places a 
premium on all elevators. 


If you want to sell your elevator now is the time to do it. 
Let the grain trade know about it through the “Elevator 
for Sale” columns of the Journals. 


Send us complete details, we will condense into an adver- 
tisement and submit for your approval. The cost is but 
25c per type line each insertion. Four consecutive inser- 
tions earn an attractive discount for cash with order. 


The quicker you get your offer before the trade the earlier 
the sale will be made. Write at once. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


7 
Everytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


cn 
bo 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Grain elevator building, with ma- 
chinery, mercantile and sales pavilion building. 
Farmers National Bank, Estelline, South Dakota, 


ON ACCOUNT of age and health will sell all 
or half interest in good elevator, feed and coal 
business to capable manager. Box 27, Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Grain elevator, coal 
and feed business. Two acres land, and other 
large buildings. Fine location for any large busi- 
ness. Write Mrs. Lillian Gross Hallerman (Ex- 
ecutrix), Carlyle, Ill. 


CENTRAL INDIANA Country Elevator, 12,000 
bushel capacity; A-1 condition, located in good 
farming community; priced right; good house 
near elevator. Albert L. Steinmeier, Route 13, 
Box 325, Indianapolis, Indiana, Phone Broadway 
4107. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED CONCRETE 
wanted. Grain and Coal bins. 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ENGINEER 
Address 89P6, 


WANTED—Second man in 
of cleaning and grading grain. Give age, experi- 
ence, and wages desired in first letter. Mc- 
Mahon Company, Rapid City, So. Dakota. 


elevator, capable 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANT POSITION as elevator manager, 30 
years’ experience, grain and feed, can handle 
books; references. Write 89N5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Former feed mill, Allegany, N. Y. 
Excellent bin and floor storage. Bargain for 
cash. Acme Milling Company, Olean, N. Y. 


N. E. 1|OWA—Going feed and milling business 
for sale; must sell—called to service. Address 
89N11, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SCALES WANTED 


10 TON FAIRBANKS truck scale wanted. 
Conway & Omer, Grove Center, Ky. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two Howe 6-ton scales. Com- 
plete. Prices right. Farmers Elevator Co., May- 
nard, Minn. 


RECONDITIONED SCALES 
500 bu. Howe Hopper scale. 
150 bu. Fairbanks Hopper scale. 
Howe Weightograph. 
Putnam Scale Co. P. O. Box 455, Danville, Il. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$12.00 plus postage. Seed size 3%4x5% ins., per 
hundred $2.00 plus postage. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 
cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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A Trial Order 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dollars for one year. 


Name of Firm.... 


Capacity of Elevator 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 


Gr & F Fee? JOUR OURNALS 


Gentlemen:—I wish to try the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated to learn if I can get any helpful suggestions from the opinions, 
practices and experiences of other grain dealers. 


+ bse 4.0 o>. Ciel e ere ee eee 


A MERGER OF 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN TRADE 
THE GRAIN WORLD 
PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 


Enclosed please find Two 


ae Siete 0 vie wt 4 & 


Posh Ofte sik oe 


The GR°DEALERS JOURNAL 


BAGS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—A quantity of sound recleaned 
16-oz. Seamless Cotton Grain bags, darned and 
patched where needed at $20.00 CWT. F.O.B. 
Olney, Illinois. Schultz Seed Co. Inc., Olney, 
Til. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices, 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. -©xpert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


MACHINES WANTED 
WANTED—60"x40” Double, or more, screened 
Rotex or Roball Sifter; 40”’x14’ Octagon Reel; 
25 KW 220/60/3 AC Generator. Mouton Rice 
Milling Co., Harrisburg, Ark, 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A is fo plese of Weight in Transit 


B—Loss re Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 

C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 

D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The fives forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 Ibs. Price of each book $2.25, 
Plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 88B10, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Robinson Attrition Mill, 26” 
heads. Two 30 h.p. Wagner motors, 220 volt, in 
excellent condition. Make offer. Musselman 
Bros., New Holland, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


One 28-16 Gruendler, 50-hp. motor; one Miracle 
Ace direct connected to 60 hp.; one double head 
30” Robinson Attrition mill, direct connected to 
two 30 hp. motors; one Monarch friction clutch 
flour packer; two No. 3 Barnard & Leas plan- 
sifters; one Barnard & Leas heavy duty friction 
elutch bran packer; one Munson one ton hori- 
zontal mixer, complete with motor. D. E. 
Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. o 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Mill Equipment—com- 
plete grinding unit consisting of a 31.5 H.P. Con- 
tinental 4 cyl. engine and No. 91A Stover ham- 
mermill, complete with V-drive, collector and 
screens. 
No. 3U Jay Bee hammermills; 450 bu. S. Howes 
Rec. Sep.; 75 H.P. Medart Clutch, like new; 
chain drag corn shellers; vertical and horizon- 
tal mixers, roll stands and many other items 
at attractive prices. Carthage Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Carthage, Mo. 


FOR SALE—One No. 35 Fairbanks-Morse 
Hammermill in good running order; one 50 h.p. 
3-phase, 220-volt, 60 cycle Westinghouse, oil 
starter, including fuses and box. Also one good 
used Anglo-American molasses mixer. One 
hopper bin scale, like new. One Howell self- 
contained No. 10 cereal mill with Lepage cut 
for cracking corn. One one-ton Davis Hori- 
zontal batch mixer; one-half ton Davis Hori- 
zontal batch mixer; one 15 h.p. electric motor 
and starter; one Jay Bee No. 3 Hammermill, v- 
belted to 65 h.p. Continental 6-cylinder engine. 
Wenger Molasses Mixer Co., Sabetha, Kansas. 


SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Hundreds of tons of Roller Bearings, Hangers, 
Shafting, Steel, Cast Iron, Wood, V, and Mo- 
tor Pulleys, Flour, Feed, Grain, Bean, Seed 
Cleaning, Grinding, Mixing Machinery. Ham- 
mermills. Attrition Mills. Steam Boilers. 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE—Grain, Bean, Seed 
Elevator & Coal Business on Grand Trunk 
Railway. 

COUNTRY GRAIN 10,000 bu. cap. ELEVATOR 
on CKS Railroad—Grain storage 

SURPLUS EQUIPMENT — Immediate delivery 
SONANDER Portable Automatic Sack, Scale 
SONANDER Stat, Automatic Grain Scale 
FAIRBANKS Percentage sugar-beet Scales 
BURTON REBUILT one ton horizontal mixer. 

GRUENDLER NO. 3 WHIRLBEATER HAM- 
MERMILL with 60 H.P. motor and starter. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS-STARTERS-SWITCHES. 
New and rebuilt. AC and DC 

BAUER ATTRITION MILLS—electric double 
runner. Two 36”, two 24”, four 18”, with 
electric starters. Double and single runner 
belted attritions and other grinders. 

One NEW SIZE 3 “EUREKA” standardized 
four screen two air grain cleaner, to be 
equipped with full set of sieves for wheat. 

LINK-BELT 26x24 two roll coal crusher. 

Two 40’x24” Portable Belt Conveyors. 

2—150 H.P. Wickes steam boilers 

64 H.P. WICKES HRT—15 H.P. LEFFELL 
Scotch Marine & Oil Burner. 2 H.P. Vertical 

STEAM PLANT—150 H.P.—complete with all 
fittings. 380 H.P. vertical 

8—COMBUSTIONEER 300 h.p. stokers. 

STEAM ENGINES and STEAM TURBINES. 

ALLIS ROLLS. 3 double stands 10x36. 

LEPAGE CUT COFFEE CUTTING ROLLS— 
9x24 with five extra chills. : 

CASE MILLS—4 double stands 6x12. 

CASE MILLS—4 double stands 6x18. 

ALLIS MILLS—3 double stands 6x18. 

CASE MILLS—stand 3 high 9x24. 

MACHINE TOOLS FOR SALE 

SCOTT’S STOCK. OTHERS’ LISTED. 
1—Marshalltown belt driven 4” rotary shear 
at $387.20. 36” RELIANCE band saw. 
DELTA Metal Saw. BERLIN Steam Crane 

New and Used Fairbanks Scales. 

WANTED—INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY. 

Steam Turbine Condensor equal 400,000 lb. steam 

Let us take care of your inquiries. 

WHITE SALES CORPORATION 
Scotts, Michigan 
Phones 371-372-431 


FROM 


Also No. 2U, No. 2AT, No. 2UX and. 


MACHINES FOR SALE | 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 88Bil, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
88B12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT FOR 
DIATE SHIPMENT 
Subject to prior sale 

NEW—2 No. 1 Type W Swing Hammer Feed 
Grinders, belt-drive, or motor-drive— 
capacity; screenings 400 to 600 lbs. per 
hour; shelled corn 1000 lbs. per hour. 

USED—30-12 GRUENDLER all steel ball bear- 
ing Feed Grinder, with or without fan, 
25 to 30-HP. 

USED—50-16 GRUENDLER ‘“‘SUPREMB” steel 
plate, ball bearing Feed Grinder for 50 
to 75-HP. Slow speed 1800-RPM. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater for 
40 to 50-HP. 

USED—Type A ZENITH GRUENDLER Feed 
Grinder for 30-HP. 

USED—SCHUTTE Type F, Model 
Grinder for 50 to 60-HP. 

USED—WILLIAMS Model A Miller’s Special 
Screenings and Bran Grinder, belt-drive 
or motor-drive, 600 to 700 lbs. per hour 
capacity. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Drop Cage Feed 
Grinder for 40 to 60-HP. 

USED—SPROUT, WALDRON 20” ball bearing, 
belt driven Attrition Mill. 

USED—Type K-33 MUNSON, single motor driv- 
en Attrition Mill, direct connected to 
15-HP. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor, 

USED—GRUENDLER 2-S-16 Combination Hay 
and Grain Grinder with feed table for 
50 to 75-HP. 

USED—GRUENDLER 18”x30” 150 lbs. capacity 
Batch Mixer with 3-HP., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater Feed 
Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—PAPEC Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—No. 4 GRUENDLER 1500 lbs. per hour 
Batch Mixer, belt driven. 

USED—GRUENDLER all stainless steel Food 
Grinder with 2-HP. motor. 

ONE—(1) 150-HP. Fairbanks-Morse 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 440 volt, 1800-RPM., slip ring 
motor with starter. 

State fully your requirements. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915-17 North Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


IMME- 


L, Feed 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 88B9, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FREEMAN AIR BLAST Tri-Cleaner For Sale. 
Good condition, ‘‘V’ Belt Drive. Without mo- 
tor. Mann & Mann, Hartley, Iowa. 


BARGAIN—2 compartment electric Brown Du- 
val moisture tester with complete equipment, in 
good condition, $20. E. K. Sowash Grain Co., 
Crown Point, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Molasses feed equipment com- 
plete; Eureka, almost new; our machine division . 
takes up all room. Write for particulars, North- 
land Seed Co., Sidney, Montana. 


MOTORS AND BELTS FOR SALE 
20 hp Fairbanks—Morse, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 900 
rpm, 220 V; two belts, 35 ft. 8% in.; endless, 
one rubber and one leather, good as new. 
80 ft. of 8 in. well casing for loading out 
spouts. 
J. M. Bergeson Grain Co., Ashton, IIL. 


Crop Delivery Records 


Designed particularly for grain dealers 
receiving a number of loads of grain from 
the same farmer, as when an entire crop is 
marketed by helpful neighbors. Simplifies 
and expedites recording of each load de- 
livered. Two tickets to a leaf so that loads 


from two farmers may be separately re- 
corded without turning a leaf. Lines for 
recording 23 loads on each ticket. Space 
provided at bottom of each ticket for total 
net pounds, net bushels, check number, and 
amount given in settlement. 120 tickets, 
size 5%x8% inches. Duplicating. Orig- 
inals of goldenrod bond paper, duplicates 
of manila. Spiral bound so that book lays 
absolutely flat, or may be folded back upon 
itself in open position to facilitate entries. 
Shipping weight 2 lbs. Order Crop Deliv- 
ery Record Form .69 Spiral. Price $1.20, 
plus postage. 
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Improved Grain Tickets 


Using Form 19GT as a scale book saves much time 
and labor as one writing with the use of carbon will 
give you a complete record and a ticket for the hauler. 


Bi Each of the 125 original leaves bears four scale 


tickets, printed on white bond, machine perforated. 
Each ticket is 3 inches wide by 6% long. The 125 
duplicate leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 
forated. Check bound at top of tickets with hinge 
top cover, 500 tickets in each book arranged hori- 
zontally. Each book is 7%4x12 inches, supplied with 
5 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 


Weight, 2% lbs. Order 19GT Dup. 


Price $1.20, plus postage. 


Triplicating is the same as 19GT Duplicating. In 
addition, sheets of strong white tissue are bound in 
between the original tickets and the duplicates so as 
to facilitate making three copies with one writing. 


Five sheets of dual-faced No. 1 carbon, 375 leaves. 


Owner 
Hauler 
Grain , Grade _ | Dockage 
u Yo 
Gress 
Tare 
Net 
Total Dockage 
Net Pounds Duplicating. 
Bushels 
Price Amount § 
Storage Ticket No. 
es. Weight, 3 lbs. 
Station postage. 
Be, ? 19 
Weigher 


Name of Firm or Buyer 
(Illustration is one-half size of 
original ticket.) 


Order 19GT Trip. Price $1.65, plus. 


Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Send all orders to 
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EXALL 


INNER-LOCKED 


BELTING 


If you use rubber belting and are having difficulty in obtaining 


it we can be of service. 


Our belting is not a substitute but is a 


proven-up product second to none, successfully used for many 
years by the Grain, Feed and Milling Industry. Many REXALL. 
belts are still operating in heavy duty grain legs after more than 


15 years’ service. 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


1750 So. Kilbourn Ave. 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Kegister for recording loads of grain received 


from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 814x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare. Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 9%x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 9144x132 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 821. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 1044x15% inches. 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 
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Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cavs Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 914x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol) back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘Sales’? and ‘“‘Shipments’’; 
right hand page for ‘Returns’. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% Ibs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $3:65, plus postage. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10%x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners~ 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price $3.85, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 


car stripped, Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 9%x12 
inches, provide spaces for 2,820 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound jin heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. @rder Form 20. Price $2.75, plus postage. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


Grai™» JOURNALS 


827 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Hstablished 1844 


Published on the second and _ fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged In the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are 
The service is free. 


invited. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 22, 1942 


THE CORN BORER has blasted the 
hopes of many Indiana corn growers. 


COUNTRY GRAIN BUYERS must 
insist on farmer tendering grain for sale 
to show his 1942 market card, otherwise 
they will encounter trouble. 


SO MUCH rye is appearing in new 
wheat tendered Nebraska grain buyers, 
the discounts amount to considerable in 
excess of the cost of clean seed. 


COUNTRY BUYERS who neglect to 
discount low-grade grain are sure to 
suffer sad disappointment when they re- 
ceive returns from their shipments. 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS are com- 
plaining most bitterly because the short 
crop is enabling the C.-C. C. to tie up 
most of the wheat offered with long time 
loans. 


THE GRAIN BUYERS who take in 
combined wheat that is not dry must 
keep a close watch of their purchase lest 
it deteriorate through heating and 
sprouting. 


WHEAT FARMERS of different sec- 
tions of the land continue their opposi- 
tion to the 49 cent penalty, and no one 
who believes in the right to plant as he 
pleases will question the farmers’ pro- 
tests. 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS handling 
side-lines have succeeded in inducing 
many slow payers to come in and settle 
for old accounts because of the Govern- 
ment’s restrictions on credit. If more 
merchants having a large number of 
slow accounts would exercise greater 
vigilance in collecting, the number and 
the volume of slow accounts would be 
greatly reduced. 


A FEW shippers there still are who 
do not weigh the grain loaded out into 
cars and run the risk of not collecting 
for shortages, as in the recent case of 
one shipper to the Chicago market 
where the weighing department dis- 
covered a depression in the grain that 
led to the detection of a hole in the 
floor of the car that the thief had 
plugged after stealing perhaps a hun- 
dred bushels. Unable to establish how 
much had been loaded, the shipper 
could not make claim against the rail- 
road company. A dependable shipping 
scale has always proved a profitable 
investment. 


WIRES have been hot between mem- 
bers of the feed trade and Washington 
officials over the ODT order that requires 
trucks to carry a 100 per cent load one 
way, and a 75 per cent load on return, 
due to be effective July 15. Up to July 
14 the feed trade was still holding to its 
contention that its members can not op- 
erate under such regulation, for when a 
delivery of feed is made by truck to a 
farmer, or to a retail point, there is noth- 
ing needed by the feed mill from such 
point to be picked up. On that date ODT 
announced cancellation of the require- 
ment for carrying a 75 per cent load on 
the return trip. 


STUDENTS of Consumer Credit Reg- 
ulation W explain that the easiest way 
to remember the regulation, is that it 
applies to listed items which are subject 
to price ceilings. Where no price ceil- 
ings are involved, no credit regulation 
applies. This indicates that the credit 
regulation applies to such items as fenc- 
ing, farm machinery, etc., but it does not 
apply to such items as mixed feeds, field 
seeds, and such services as feed grind- 
ing and feed mixing. Nonetheless, it is 
presumable that grain dealers who have 
suffered from the credit evil for many 
years, will seize the spirit of the order 
to urge their customers to settle all bills 
by prompt payment, by note, or by mak- 
ing arrangements for regular payments 
to clean up old accounts. Nothing dis- 
courages real profits more than an over- 
load of Accounts Receivable that cannot 
be collected, or that eat themselves up in 
interest and collection costs. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS who delight in 
working on the smallest margin possible 
for safe merchandising will be greatly 
disappointed when they compute the ef- 
fect on their business of the new Fed- 
eral tax law. 


COMPLAINTS by country shippers 
that permit committees were unjustly 
restricting their choice of markets have 
been forestalled by the railroads getting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission +o: 
take the jurisdiction that is its by law. 
Wisely the Commission is functioning 
thru the experienced traffic men of the 
grain exchanges. 


BUYERS OF GRAIN from truckers 
can easily determine effect on their scales 
when a trucker puts on the brakes under 
speed by conducting weighing tests of 
friendly truckers. Gypsy truckers have 
learned so many tricks for swindling the 
elevator man he must watch very vigi- 
lantly or he will pull a new one every 
trip. After dark deals are his delight. 


MANY COMMUNITIES have attempt- 
ed to protect their regular established 
merchants from cut-throat competition 
by transient peddlers and generally suc- 
ceed in encouraging the tax dodgers to 
move on. One lowa village which has 
suffered from seasonable violations of 
their transient merchant ordinances has 
obtained some satisfaction by re-enact- 
ing ordinances declared unconstitutional 
by changing a few words and putting the 
travellers to the expense of conducting 
another fight in the courts. Established 
merchants in every community are put 
to the expense of annual taxes and pay 
for the support of the schools, fire and 
police departments, and there is no good 
reason why they should be compelled to 
compete with nomads who appear only 
at the height of the season when busi- 
ness is good. 


MANY PRIVATE CITIZENS, both 
in and out of the grain trade, heartily 
approve H. R. No. 6777, the bill intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
John 8. Gibson of Georgia, to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act. The pro- 
posed amendment demands only what 
is fair. It guarantees to employees the 
right to organize voluntarily free from 
discriminating action by employers, and 
protects such organization from. gang- 
ster rule by providing recognition on 
the part of the National Labor Board 
only for labor organizations that pos- 
sess a U. S. or Canadian charter, and 
have bonded officers and leaders who 
are citizens of either of these countries. 
and who have had at least six months’ 
experience in the trade or vocation the 
organization represents. It would fur- 
ther protect union members by requir- 
ing union officers to issue complete an- 
nual statements of finances to members, 
as.certified by independent C.P.A.’s; 
and by denying to such union officials 
any right to use union funds for politi- 
cal purposes. 
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Meeting the Storage Emergency 


All Europe is in need of food and in 
some countries 1000 deaths a day are 
credited to starvation, yet the Argentine, 
Australia, Canada and U. S. A. have 
bountiful surplus stocks which they 
would be glad to ship if safe transporta- 
tion was provided. 


In the hope of encouraging grain 
growers to hold surplus stocks of grain, 
the A. A. A. has loaned much more than 
the market value of several grains until 
all central market storage room has been 
filled to the roof, and yet the farmers 
have continued to grow in excess of 
home needs, without providing any safe 
storage for their oncoming crops. They 
did not credit the oft-repeated stories 
regarding the urgent need for more stor- 
age room, but now that the crops are 
harvested, the growers and the handlers 
are working night and day to provide 
additional space for storing the new 
crops. 

This number contains much informa- 
tion regarding the building of new stor- 
age facilities in all surplus wheat grow- 
ing sections, and yet reports from the 
winter wheat belt tells of much wheat 
being piled out in the open. Idle build- 
ings of every description are being con- 
verted into storage facilities in utter 
disregard of the fact that new grain 
should be watched carefully and turned 
frequently when it starts to heat. 


Doubtless much of the wheat stored 
in large bulk will spoil, however grain 
dealers can, and no doubt will, do much 
to salvage the new grain. Grain mer- 
chants are not only greatly increasing 
their own facilities for the safe handling 
of new grain, but are also building and 
supplying storage tanks to farmers. 
Should the war continue for another 
year, doubtless, grain merchants will 
provide more storage room in the hope 
of protecting the surplus stocks from the 
elements and deterioration. 


Lending money in excess of the mar- 
ket value of any grain does NOT dis- 
courage the production of more than 
is needed, but naturally the larger the 
increase in the production the greater 
will be the demand for modern facilities 
for protecting grain from deterioration. 


It costs considerably more to disman- 
tle, cart across the country, and re-erect 
steel tanks than it would to erect new 
storage units. 

The existing regulations and restric- 
tions of farmers’ activities are so con- 
fusing to some and irritating to all that 
one cannot help but speculate on what 
will be the outcome of the burocrats 
domination of the poor farmer. Grain 
growers have always enjoyed the right 
to conduct their own business as seemed 
best for their own interest and in keep- 
ing with their own convictions. 

The quick construction of temporary 
storage units of small capacity may 
bridge the emergency and save the farm- 


er from great loss, but better prepara- 
tion is hoped will be made before another 
crop is planted. 


Abandoning Unprofitable 


Rail Lines 


The abandonment of a number of short 
rail lines have recently been authorized 
to the great disadvantage of owners of 
grain elevators on railroads right-of- 
way. Some grain merchants have had 
the courage to build new elevators apart 
from railroads right-of-way and _ still 
conducted profitable business. Whether 
other dealers can do as well remains for 
those deprived of rail shipping facilities 
to determine. 


Before the advent of large trucks and 
trailers grain elevator owners as a rule 
threw up their hands and did not even 
try to continue in the grain business, 
when the railroads discontinued train 
service, but the large truck has brought 
independence to many grain merchants, 
who have continued marketing the grain 
produced in their communities profitably 
and without delay. 


Among other lines which have recent- 
ly been abandoned are the following: 


The Southern. Pacific railroad has been 
authorized by the I. C. C. to abandon a 21.09 
mile segment of its lines in Stanislaus and Mer- 
ced counties, Cal., between Montpelier and Mer- 
ced. 


The C. & E. I. railroad, in Finance No. 
13667, has been denied authority to abandon its 
Judyville branch in Vermillion County, Ill., and 
Warren County, Ind., 13.27 miles between Ross- 
ville Junction and Judyville. 

The War Production Board has ordered 
requisitioning and taking possession of rails and 
track fastenings in the C N. W. branch 
line, 103 miles long from Linwood, Neb., to 
Hastings, Neb. An I. C. C. permit to abandon 
the line was issued last December, but opera- 
tion has continued thru the course of continu- 
ing litigation wherein the Nebraska Railway 
Commission has sought to force the railroad to 
continue permanent operation of the line. Fol- 
lowing the W. P. B. order, the Ass’n of Amer- 
ican Railroads issued notice that operation of 
the line may cease any day. 

W. P. B. is understood to be issuing similar 
requisition orders in several other cases of line 
abandonment, even where such cases are still 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and have not been decided. Authority for such 
action by W. P. B. is the Act of Oct. 16, 1941, 
which gives the federal government the right 
to requisition private property when and as 
needed for the nation’s war effort. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 28 
miles of tracks between Sycamore & Caledonia, 
Ill., ruled more valuable if its metals were con- 
verted into war materials, by a three judge 
federal court sitting in Chicago recently, the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and Attorney 
George F. Barrett to the contrary. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco railroad be- 
tween Fort Gibson, Okla., and Fayetteville, 
Ark., has been ordered abandoned and torn up 
by the W. P. B. The Tahlequah Mill & Elvtr. 
Co., Tahlequah, Okla., filed complaint with 
Representative Nicholas against the abandon- 
ment. 

Illinois Central railroad, 57 miles of trackage 
between Red Oak, IIL, and Dodgeville, Wis. ; 
service on the line will end July 25, J. L. Becen, 
president of the railroad, announced. The branch 
line will be scrapped and its metal used in war 
production. 


Proposed International Control 


of Wheat 


Now, at a time when their thinking 
should be concentrated on winning the 
war, authorities in the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia are 
planning to perpetuate the economic slav- 
ery brought on by the war, after the 
conflict, by setting up an international 
committee to control the world produc- 
tion, the exportation and distribution of 
wheat. 


As a war measure, to insure victory, 
control is justified from every point of 
view. In time of peace government con- 
trol is warranted by no consideration. 

One buying nation, Great Britain, is 
added to the four selling nations in the 
cartel, as they call it in Hitlerland, who 
are to control_the production, the ex- 
port, the distribution and the price of 
wheat, allotting to each export country 
the maximum amount that it can hold 
as a surplus, a definite quota for deliv- 
ery, and setting a price per bushel that 
farmers shall receive; binding, more- 
over, each producing country to a plan 
of acreage control, and assuring that the 
total amount of wheat to be exported is 
to be in relationship to the world effec- 
tive demand. 

Such peace-time control of wheat pre- 
sents a picture not at all attractive to 
growers and handlers of wheat. It has 
never in past experience been possible 
for the powers that be to establish a 
price satisfactory to both growers and 
consumers. 

Consumers are in the majority, they 
have the most votes, and it is safe to say 
the price will be fixed to the disadvan- 
tage of the grower. A ceiling has been 
placed on rentals in many parts of the 
United States because politically the ten- 
ants outnumber the landlords. No eceil- 
ing has been placed on wages, because 
the employees greatly outnumber the em- 
ployers. 

This month, after fighting for many 
weeks, the powerful farm bloc has had 
to concede the sale of government-owned 
wheat at reduced prices, thus artificially 
depressing the open market for wheat. 
Thus the proposed international control 
of wheat has no promise for the grower. 


As to the merchandiser of wheat the 
prospect is equally bad. With fixed prices 
and controlled exports there will be no 
opening for good salesmanship. When 
merchandisers happen to have at their 
disposal any grain of a quality known 
by their expert knowledge to be superior 
they are sure to let the buyer know of 
the opportunity and to obtain a better 
price for the seller. 

Under artificial control sales of wheat 
would diminish, surpluses would pile up 
and the control would try to reach back 
to the grower to force him to reduce 
acreage. Such reduction would not be 
applied to marginal producers as forced 
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by price competition, but on lands nat- 
urally adapted to wheat growing. ; 

When the grower has to take a low 
price for his crop under competitive sell- 
ing he realizes that the law of supply 
and demand is working against him; 
but when the price is set by an admin- 
istrator the farmer with voting power 
can readily locate the government agency 
that is picking his pocket. 


CORN FEEDERS of the U. S. A. 
made such a heavy dent in the corn 
stocks that some so-called crop experts 
now fear that the stimulated feeding of 
hogs and cattle is bound to exhaust the 
corn surplus. It is very evident that the 
increased supply of soybean and cotton- 
seed meal combined with the 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat to be sold to feeders at 
85 cents per bushel will materially reduce 
the demand for corn. So long as the 
Government persists in lending more 
than the market value of any grain, new 
farmers are very likely to plant corn and 
market it surreptitiously. 


McKee's Concrete Elevator at 
Muscatine, la. 


Muscatine, the county seat of Muscatine 
County, Iowa, celebrated its 100th birthday some 
years ago, but it keeps right on growing in 
new and prosperous industries. Over fifty years 
ago this river town gained prominence as the 
logs from the northern forests floated down 
the Mississippi to Muscatine’s saw mills. Then 
it gained attention as the home of the best mel- 
ons grown. Next forty-two pearl button fac- 
tories advertised the city’s great industry and 
now it has developed a prosperous grain busi- 
ness. 

Recently it added the large reinforced con- 
crete grain elevator illustrated on our outside 
front cover to receive grain in carlots for trans- 
fer to river barges. Few shipments of grain 
were made from Muscatine during the first 
thirty years of this century either by rail or 
water, but the low freight rates offered by 
barges has attracted a rapidly increasing vol- 
ume of grain from many distant points both 
sides of the river. 

The growth of the business of the McKee 
Feed & Grain Co., the last ten years has been 
from a local feed store to a modern reinforced 
concrete elevator of 155,000 bus. capacity which 
supplements its wood elevators-and warehouse 
shown at the left in our illustration. 

The new concrete elevator consists of nine 
bins, five of which are circular and 20 feet in 
diameter and 106 ft. high, three fan shaped and 
one small stairwell bin. The capacity of these 
bins ranges from 2750 up to 25,400 bushels, mak- 
ing a total capacity of 155,000 bus. The overall 
height of the entire building is 132 feet. It has 
facilities for loading and unloading carload ship- 
ments and is equipped with one elevator leg 
rated at 4500 bus. per hour. It also has a hand 
operated man-lift. In the basement is located 
one screw conveyor to discharge grain from 
the bins into the boot of leg. 

All tanks and bins discharge either direct to 
elevator boot, or into a 14” screw conveyor 
which discharges into the elevator boot. From 
there it is elevated and can be spouted into the 
bins or be conveyed over to the processing plant. 
As the plant now is arranged it is only used 
for storage, but it was laid out so that the 
owner when he feels it is required, can install a 
2500 bu. hopper scale with garner above and 
bin below the scale floor. Room is also pro- 
vided for an extra elevator leg. J. B. Ehrsam 
& Sons Mfg. Co. furnished the machinery while 
Calumet Buckets were used for the leg. 

Extra windows and ventilation were provid- 


ed and for the convenience of the operators a 
man-lift was installed, running from first floor 
to the distributing floor. 

This concrete elevator was designed and built 
by the Ryan Construction Co. 

For illustration see outside front cover 
page. \ 


Court Rules Against Burocratic 
Enrichment Orders 


A food manufacturer may use a standardized 
name on his food product altho the product de- 
viates from the standard, if the deviation is cor- 
rected by a label declaration. 

Public health or nutritional education is no 
concern of the administrator of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, and if he attempts to en- 
force regulations for that purpose he is exceed- 
ing his authority. 

Those are the salient points in the decision 
June 26 by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in favor of the Quaker Oats Co. and against 
Paul V. McNutt, administrator of the Act. 

Farina has been made for many years by the 
Quaker Oats Co., and since April, 1932, years 
in advance of the present enrichment govern- 
ment program, it has been adding vitamin D, 
describing the product as “Quaker Farina 
Wheat Cereal, enriched with vitamin D.”’ 

The Administrator in Regulation 15.140 de- 
scribes enriched farina as “conforming to the 
standard fixed for farina, except that it contains 
prescribed minimum quantities of vitamin B-1, 
riboflavin, nicotinic acid and iron.” Therefore, 


- according to the Administrator the Quaker Oats 


Co. could not describe its product as enriched 
farina unless it conformed to the standard by 
containing besides the vitamin D, riboflavin, 
nicotinic acid and iron. 

The Court said, “the Administrator is author- 
ized to promulgate regulations fixing standards 
whenever, in his judgment, ‘such action will 
promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of consumers.’ Thus, his action in the interest 
of consumers is expressly limited to the pro- 
motion of honesty and fair dealing in their be- 
half. 

“That the promotion of honesty and fair deal- 
ing was intended by Congress to mean some- 
thing other than the promotion of the consum- 
ers’ health is plainly ascertainable from a study 
of the Act. Likewise, it is clear that action was 
not authorized merely to avoid confusion on 
the part of consumers, nor to educate the pub- 
lic as to dietary requirements. If Congress had 
so intended, it would, no doubt, have employed 
the appropriate language. 

‘If defendant’s contention be accepted that 
he has the authority to fix a standard as to the 
ingredients of a food which is truthfully labeled, 
then it would seem to follow that the statute 
indicts as misbranded that which, as a matter 
of fact, is correctly branded. This is the tor- 
tious result achieved by attempting to promote 
a’ dietary standard rather than honesty and 
fair dealing, as the Statute requires. 

“How the contention that confusion is likely 
to result from a product, such as petitioner’s, 
which truthfully informs the consumer as to 
what he is buying, can be reconciled with the 
contention that a product sold as enriched fa- 
rina, without any further description, will les- 
sen or avoid confusion, is beyond our compre- 
hension. 

“Another unreasonable and, we think, arbi- 
trary result of these regulations is that peti- 
tioner is precluded from adding vitamin D to 
its product, as it has done for many years and, 
at the same time, permitted to add vitamin D 
as an optional ingredient in enriched farina. 
We say it is unreasonable for the reason that 
no claim is made of any relationship or co- 
action between vitamin D and the other ingre- 
dients required in enriched farina. As a result, 
the consumer who is deficient in vitamin D 
only, as is often the case, must buy a product 
containing vitamins and ingredients which he 
does not need, or does not want, in order to 
obtain the benefit of vitamin D. 

“Another unreasonable result, so we think, 


is that by the exclusion of vitamin D from pe- 
titioner’s product, many people will be deprived 
of this admittedly essential vitamin. This re- 
sult is none the less real by reason of the sug- 
gestion that milk is the most appropriate car- 
rier of vitamin D, and that the majority of con- 
sumers (infants and children) who use peti- 
tioner’s product are also large consumers of 
milk. There might be merit to this suggestion 
but for the fact that vitamin D is not a sub- 
stantial ingredient of milk or any other natural 
food product in ordinary use. Thus, in order 
to obtain this essential vitamin in milk, it must 
be added thereto. 

“Looking at the realities of the situation, we 
think this would mean that very few of the 
so-called low income group would receive suf- 
ficient vitamin D. Too many of them, no doubt, 
are without the necessary amount of milk, much 
less milk to which this vitamin has been added. 
So, as a final result, the regulations are re- 
sponsible for a situation whereby a consumer 
is precluded from obtaining vitamin D alone in 
connection with farina.” 


Co-operative Member Entitled 
to Value of Shares Sold 


The Colwell Grain Exchange, Colwell, Ia., 
decided at a meeting of directors Sept. 14, 1936, 
to reorganize under Chapter 390.1, and a letter 
was sent to stockholders offering $12.50 per 
share for their holdings. 

One Snyder sold her four shares.to the ~ 
ration for $50; but later learned that non-resi- 
dent stockholders who voted “no” were paid 
$61.49 per share and brought suit against the 
exchange to recover the full value. 

When 371 shares were outstanding an audi- 
tor’s report showed net value of the assets to 
be $19,495.19, 

The court found that the transaction was a 
constructive fraud upon the plaintiff to her 
damage in the amount of $12.00 per share. 

The court considered a loss of $2,500 during 
the fiscal year prior to June 1, 1937, in determin- 
ing the value of the assets. On appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Iowa the decision was affirm- 
ed May 5, 1942-3 N. W. Rep. (2d) 507 


Buyer Must Pay for Feed Not 


Misrepresented 


W. W. Cox, a feeder of Boone County, .Ne- 
braska, went to a feed merchant at Albion, 
Neb., who told him 6% tons of Fatena would 
put 250 lbs. weight on each of his 21 hogs. 

Cox ran out of feed Dec. 26, 1936, after 
feeding from August, two hogs died, and the 
remainder were shipped, the proceeds of sale 
failing to reach the amount due for the feed by 
$72.16. 

All his dealings were with the local mer- 
chant, who tock his promissory note to be paid 
on or before Feb. 1, 1937, secured by a lien 
on the hogs, which note came to the Ralston 
Purina Co. 

The Ralston Purina Co. brought suit on the 
note, and from a judgment dismissing the peti- 
tion took an appeal from the district court of 
Boone County ‘to the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska, which reversed the decision and gave 
the Ralston Purina Co. judgment for the full 
amount. 

Defendant testified “OQ. And these hogs did 
fine on this feed? A. They did as long as it 
lasted. Q. And you believe for mature hogs it 
would have done, what they claimed. A. I be- 
lieve so. Q. It was pretty good feed? A. Yes, 
as far as it went, the only thing I am kicking 
on they got all the security and I figure they 
have enough.” 

The court said “Representations which mere- 
ly express the vendor’s opinion, belief, judg- 
ment or estimate do not constitute a warranty. 
Dealer’s talk is permissible; and puffing, or 
praise of the goods by the seller, is no war- 
ranty."—9 W. W. Rep. (2d) 748. 
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The experi- 


ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies toqueries are solicited.] 


Wage and Hour Laws for Elevators? 

Grain & Feed Journals: We would appreci- 
ate it very much if you would send us infor- 
mation regarding wage and hour laws for ele- 
vators not in any way connected with flour 
mills. We would like to have this information 
for both the office and elevator crew.—Empire 


Elevator, Guthrie, Okla. 

Ans.: Employees handling grain in an eleva- 
tor located in the area of production and not 
exceeding 7 in number are exempt. This in- 
cludes office or clerical employes of the eleva- 
tor business. The exemption refers to Sec. 6 on 
minimum wages and Sec. 7 on maximum week- 
ly hours. All are subject to Sec. 3, against em- 
ployment of persons under 16 years of age. 


_ Are Corn Shellers Under Wage 


f and Hour Law? 


Grain & Feed Journals: I operate a corn 
sheller here and buy the snap corn from the 
farmers and shell it and ship it to other states 
and also do a local feed business. The Wage 
and Hour Division has me operating under this 
law. I think they are just putting something on 
me because they know it would be too expensive 
for me to fight it out with them. 

The law plainly states that the handiing, stor- 
ing, shipping, etc., of agricultural products in 
their raw or natural state is entirely exempted 
from the wage and hour provisions of the law. 

I contend that shelling of corn is certainly 
handling it in the raw or natural state, and have 
so argued with them, but nevertheless they class 
me as coming under this vicious law and are 
forcing me and a number of other shellers in 
this section of country to abide by it. 

Are the corn shellers in the corn belt having 
to abide by this law or not?—Chas. P. Noell, 
Covington, Tenn. 

Ans.: It is our opinion that the operator of a 


shuek sheller is exempt the same as operators 
of shellers in the corn belt. 


Government Crop Report 


Washington, D, C.—The indicated production 
July 1 is reported by the Crop Reporting Board 
as follows, with 1941 production in parentheses: 
Corn, 2,627,823,000 (2,672,541,000); wheat, 904,- 
288,000 (945,937,000); oats, 1,303,114,000 (1,176,107, 
000); barley, 403,345,000 (358,709,000); rye, 58,- 
213,000 (45,191,000); flaxseed, 41,592,000 (31,485, - 
000 bus.). 

SOYBEANS.—The acreage of soybeans grown 

alone for all purposes this year is estimated to 
be 14,241,000 compared with 9,996,000 acres last 
year, This is an increase of 42.5 per cent over 
last year’s acreage, and about 35 per cent 
greater than the previous record acreage grown 
in 1940. In Dlinois, the leading soybean state, 
the inerease is 40 per cent over 1941. Towa, with 
the second largest soybean acreage, expects an 
increase of 70 per cent. Indications in Indiana 
show an increase of 47 per cent, in Ohio 52 per 
cent, and in Missouri 51 per cent. 
_ DRY FIELD PEAS.—The acreage for harvest 
in 1942 of dry field peas (including seed peas) 
in the 7 states in which this crop is of im- 
portance is estimated at 458,000 acres or 61 per 
eent more than the 284,000 acres harvested in 
1941. The heaviest increase has taken place in 
the two major producing states of Washington 
and Idaho which this year have more than S80 
per cent of the total acreage. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
same occupation. You can not afford to pass up 
these opportunities to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions and profit by the experience and study 
of cthers. 


Oct. 12-13.—Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, Excelsior Springs, Mo, 

Oct. 12-13.—Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass'n, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Fluorescent Lighting in the 
Elevator 


Fluorescent lighting, in the short time since 
it was made commercially available, has sprung 
into commen use in the offices of country grain 
shippers. First place where fluorescent light- 
ing is applied is over the scale beam, but most 
grain dealers, enjoying soft, nearly shadowless 
lighting at the scale beam, soon equip their en- 
tire offices with fluorescent lights. 


Application of fluorescent lighting to the ele- 
vators, however, has not come into general use. 
In a dusty atmosphere, and most country ele- 
vators have a dusty atmosphere at one time or 
another in spite of all efforts to keep them 
clean, fluorescent lighting equipment is apt to 
introduce a serious fire hazard, unless it is de- 
signed and built to meet Underwriter’s specifi- 
cations. 


These specifications require that the fluores- 
cent lighting unit be of the enclosed type, with- 
out ventilating openings of any kind, and that 
the enclosure be fitted with a cover-glass which 
will prevent appreciable accumulation of dust 
on the tubes. The starting and control equip- 
ment should be enclosed in a dust-tight hous- 
ing, and the temperature of the housing should 
not exceed 200 degrees F. in continuous oper- 
ation, even tho the housing is covered with dust. 

Fluorescent lighting fixtures used in dusty 
places should carry the label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and Of Electrical 
Testing Laboratories. Reasons for such specifi- 
Seer are given by the Mill Mutuals as fol- 
OWS: 

Fluorescent tubes would be seriously affected 
by an accumulation of dust, since the blanketing 
effect would raise the tube temperature and re- 
duce the light output. Frequent cleaning would 
seriously increase the hazard of tube breakage, 
and the breakage of a fluorescent tube in a 
dusty atmosphere is just as dangerous as the 
breakage of a tungsten filament bulb. It fol- 
lows that a minimum requirement for a fixture 
to be used in a dusty location would call for 
enclosed construction without ventilating open- 
ings or louvres and with a cover-glass fitted 
sufficiently well to prevent appreciable dust ac- 
cumulations on the fluorescent tubes. 


Starting and control equipment may introduce 
a serious hazard. These units must be pro- 
vided with a starting mechanism which will 
light the filaments when the current is turned 
on, and will cut them out as soon as the mer- 
cury vapor are has been established through 
the tube. This operation involves a make and 
break contactor which may be thermal or mag- 
netic in design. Also it is necessary to use a 
current-limiting ballast coil or choke coil to 
limit the current taken by the tube after it gets 
started, and some of the larger lighting units 
require an auto-transformer to provide the nec- 
essary starting voltage. These various portions 
ef the control equipment generate considerable 
heat under operating conditions, and it is nec- 
essary not only that the control equipment be 
placed within a dust-tight enclosure, but that 
the design and dimensions be such that the tem- 
perature of the enclosure will remain within 
safe limits. 2 

Improper design may result in a device that 
would be unsafe to operate even in a non- 
hazardous lecation, and improper characteris- 
tics_in the control equipment may result in 
inefficient operation of the tubes. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories label on a completely 
wired fixture is assurance that the unit is prop- 
erly designed and built for safe operation under 
ordinary conditions. 
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Indianapolis Wheat Discounts 


The Indianapolis market started the new 
wheat season July 3 with the same discounts 
applying generally oh new “free” wheat as were 
applied last year, except for moisture. The new 
discount for moisture is 1%c for each %% of 
moisture up to 16%. Above this amount the 
discount is 2c for each %4% of moisture. Here 
is the 1942 discount schedule: 

BASE—Contract Grade: No. 2 Red Wheat, 58 
lbs., 14% moisture, 4% damage, 2% foreign ma- 
terial, 1% MIEOG. 

Discounts apply from above grading factors 


TEST WEIGHT MOISTURE 
Wt. Disc. Per cent Disc, 
5714 Ib. yc 1444% 1c 
Bi 0 abs le 15% 3c 
5GY% Ib. 2¢ 15%2% 44oce 
DiGi elie 3¢ 16% 6c 
55% lb. 4c 164%% 8c 
5S." Ube: 5e 17% 10c 
541% lb. 6e 

54 Ib. 1c 

53% Ib. 8%ec 

53 Ib. 10¢ 


Damaged Grains—starting at 4%—%¢ dise. for 
each 1% or fraction thereof. 


Smut or Garlic-1 to.15e disc. per bushel ac- 
cording to amount of smut or garlic. 


F. M.—(Rye mixture)—le dise. for 


starting at 2% ending at 7%. 
M.E.O.G.—(Cockle)—1e dise. each 1% starting 
at 1%. 
No. 1 Red—le premium. 
Subject to change without notice. 


H. S. Antrim Passes On 


Hugh Seymour Antrim, Sr., former promi- 
nent member of the Cairo, Ill., grain trade, and 
president of Cairo’s Board of Trade, passed 
away at Phoenix, Ariz., July 3. 

Mr. Antrim was born in St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 14, 1867, the son of John and Eliza Parr 
Antrim, a pioneer Irish family that originally 
came to this country as members of William 
Penn's colony. 

John Antrim, once wealthy and prominent 
citizen of Southern Illinois, lost his fortune dur- 
ing the Civil War. Shortly thereafter Hugh 
Seymour Antrim was born, and the family 
moved to Cairo. 


Hugh Seymour Antrim was educated in Cairo 
schools. At the age of 14, he became a clerk 
in the grain firm of C. M. Howe & Brother. 
Eventually he became proprietor of this busi- 
ness, during Cairo’s palmy days as the oats 
center of the world. 

He was active in civic affairs, a member of 
numerous clubs and civic bedies, and a member 
of the school board for many years. 


each 1% 


H. S. Antrim, Cairo, 


Deceased F 
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Southwestern Dealers Use Empty Structures 


for Storage 


Resourcefully doing their best to. meet the 
crying need for more storage space in their re- 
spective communities, and to relieve their ele- 
vators of a sufficient amount of C.C.C. wheat 
to make room for handling the new wheat crop, 
Southwestern grain dealers have been renting 
empty garages, warehouses, churches, skating 
rinks, etc., and converting them into bulk stor- 
age space. ; 

Such conversion of other types of buildings 
inte wheat storage space has met with the ap- 
proval of the Commodity Credit Corp., whose 
wheat is being transferred from elevators into 
them so far as possible. The C.C.C. requires 
the grain dealer to put up 30c per bu. bond, and 
to assume responsibility for the quality of the 
erain. But grain dealers with bulging eleva- 
tors, knowing the need for developing turning 
room in their elevators, and for providing stor- 
age space for new wheat under conditions which 
will permit turning it, have accepted such re- 
sponsibility in an effort to serve their farmer 
patrons. 


The grain dealers are net oblivious to the 
risk involved. In many cases they are attempt- 
ing to load rented buildings so that wheat stored 
in them may be hand turned, or turned by 
means of a farm hiker should this become 'nec- 
essary. Further, they are watching carefully 
the quality of the wheat put in such storage. 
It must be dry, and it must be free of live 
weevil. 

The buildings rented are turned into huge 
bulk bins by sheathing up walls where neces- 
sary, by building walls, and by rodding, to 
withstand the lateral pressure exerted by heavy 
piles of wheat. 


THE FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASS’N 
‘at Sabetha, Kan., managed by W. E. Mettlen, 


has rented the 60x72 ft. back part of a former 
Swift produce plant now occupied by a local 
butter, egg, and produce company which is using 
only the front part of the building. The por- 
tion of the building rented has six ventilators 
in the roof, a 2-inch tongue-and-groove floor, 
and walls supported by 3x6-inch joists, 3% ft. 
apart. Manager Mettlen’s plans called for 
sheathing up the walls a distance of 5 ft. from 
the floor, and building a ramp from the out- 
side so a truck could be driven right into the 
building and unloaded with a minimum of scoop- 
ing. He figured the space would hold 17,000 
bus. of C.C.C. wheat still in his elevaters. 

GORDON MARK ELEVATORS at Clay 
Center, Kan., has rented the front part of a 
brick garage two blocks from the elevator. 
Walls were built in two ends of the portion of 
the garage rented, windows were boarded up, 
and the building was rodded, and 9,000 bus. of 
C.C.C. wheat poured into the big bin created, 
by means of a farm elevator spouting thru a 
hole in the roof. 


FARMERS COOPERATIVE UNION 
ELEVATOR at Ellsworth, Kan., has rented 
a 146x32 ft. former garage and roller skating 
rink. This brick building has a concrete floor, 
and is 11 ft. high to the roof, and has a double 
entrance door thru which trucks may be driven. 
Manager P. J. Nash says the building will hold 
30,000 bus. 

THE FARMERS UNION COOPERA- 
TIVE ASS’N at Axtell, Kan. managed by 
E. W. Bergmann, has used its old coal sheds 
for wheat storage bins for the last five years. 
The seven bins will hold 3,000 bus. Manager 
Bergmann’s early experience taught him to lay 
wood floors over stringers over the concrete 
bottoms of the bins so as to create an air 


pocket, and thus prevent the wheat from draw- 
ing moisture thru the old type concrete. Each 
bin of the 18x48 ft. building holds 700 bus. 
Manager Bergmann’s practice has been to rent 
these bins to farmers to supplement farm stor- 
age. The wheat thus carried is protected with 
insurance carried by the company, the insur- 
ance charge being covered in the rental fee. 

MILTON BOSSE, at Ellinwood, built a flat 
bin type of storage building a year ago and 
filled it with wheat. The project proved suc- 
cessful, so this year he built wings on the build- 
ing to create a 60x90 ft. flat bottom structure 
with three huge bins holding a total of 60,000 
bus. The three bins are well rodded. A short 
elevator leg at ohe end of the building, and 
two screw conveyors, one in a conveyor tunnel 
thru the middle of the building, and one under 


the ridge of the roof, makes it possible to turn 


the grain and to lead it in and out. A blower 
at the railroad siding can be used for direct 
loading of cars. Concrete floors of the build- 
ing are coveted with lapped roofing paper, 
which Mr. Bosse says virtually cements itself 
to the floors under pressure of wheat. 

Mr. Bosse’s venture brings the total of his 
storage space at Ellinwood to 250,000 bus. He 
figures that a day will come when all the tem- 
porary storage space built will prove a drug on 
the market. So he has built his flat storage in 
such a manner that it may be used later for 
warehousing other products, or for a garage. 

NO GRAIN DEALER looks upon the tem- 
porary storage buildings being converted, or 
built, as entirely satisfactory. Their use is ad- 
mittedly expensive since so much hand labor is 
necessary to fill and empty them. But eleva- 
tors in the hard winter wheat belt are full of 
wheat, and it becomes a matter of using what- 
ever is available in the emergency. 

Yet, in spite of all efforts, grain dealers feel 
sure that vast quantities of new wheat will have 
to be piled on the ground. Inquiries reaching 
them before harvest indicated farmers had not 
built storage to the extent hoped, and were de- 

[Concluded on page 60.] 


Upper left: Gordon Mark Elevator, Clay Center, Kan., filled rented garage with 9,000 bus. old C.C.C. wheat by means of farm elevator. 


left: Former garage and roller skating rink rented by Farmers Union ceens: 
Upper right: Seven coal bins of Farmers Union Cooperative Ass’n at Axtell, Kan., hold 3,000 bus. wheat. 


rative Elevator at Ellsworth, 


Lower 
Kan.,, to hold 30,000 bus. C.C.C. wheat. 
Lower right: Flat bottom storage building 


of Milton Bosse, Ellinwood, Kan., has three large bins, holds 60,000 bus. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain trade 


are urged to send it to the Journals for publication.] 


A Safe Margin Always More 
Desirable 


Grain & Feed Journals, Consolidated: At 
one of our recent meetings a neighbor, and his 
name is not Hy Overbidder, made an appeal to 
the grain dealers present that it was much more 
profitable to do business on a narrow margin 
and turn over all of our working capital more 
frequently. The more I think about this ap- 
peal for cut-throat competition the more I am 
convinced that safe business rejects the narrow 
margin policy. 

Supposing my neighbor had an operating cap- 
ital of $20,000 and he attempted to do business 
on a margin of 7%, that would net him $1,400 
every four months or $4,200 for a year. While 
if he tried to get 10% on his $20,000 and be 
satisfied to turn over his operating capital twice 
during the year then he could only expect to 
realize a net profit of $4,000. 

Quick sales and smaller profits may be the 
controlling factor in soliciting trade for cheap 
goods, but I cannot convince myself that a buyer 
of cheap goods is ever satisfied with his pur- 
chase. He always has a hankering for the bet- 
ter goods. The best quality obtainable is al- 
ways the most durable and the only goods that 
give real satisfaction. 

In attempting to work on a 7% margin and 
turning over invested capital three times a year 
the merchant may realize an extra profit of 
$200 a year but net returns from the venture is 
so uncertain and the worry and extra care of 
looking after 50% more details is worth much 
more than the extra $200. Hurry always 
makes for costly blunders and waste. 


I don’t want to handle cheap side-lines. I 
would rather cater to the better class of farmers 
who are looking for quality, and customers who 
pay their bills. As I look over the slow ac- 
counts on my ledger I always find that the 
buyers looking for cheap stuff are generally the 
last to pay their bills. Give me the stable buyer 
who seeks and is willing to pay promptly for 
quality goods, and I will give up any chance 
of realizing $200 more a year. I regret that 
there are not more merchants who are willing 
to work 50% harder just for the chance to add 
5% net, instead of trading in quality goods, 
that is sure to realize them 10% profit and a 
lot of satisfied customers.—W. R. Milton. 


Southwestern Dealers Use 
Empty Structures for Storage 


[Continued from page 59.] 


pending upon grain dealers as they had in the 
past, not fully realizing that so little space is 
available. 

Greatest problem has been wheat raised under 
a landlord-tenant relationship. Landlords have 
not wanted to build farm storage for their ten- 
ants; tenants have not wanted to build farm 
storage for absentee landlords, and a large 
share of the wheat acreage is land which bears 
no farm buildings. 

Developments in the wheat country fulfilled 
the fears of the grain dealers that the wheat 
storage problem would become virtually unman- 
ageable by the time harvest was well started. 


Late news reports told of a western Kansas 
farmer who, in desperation, cleared furniture 
and prized possessions from the living room of 
his house and filled it with new wheat. A hotel 
in Vega, Tex., west of Amarillo, had its win- 
dows boarded up and its rooms filled with wheat. 
A school house in Hemphill county, Tex., was 


boarded up for conversion into a wheat storage 
bin. 

Commodity Credit Corp. worked as rapidly 
as possible from a belated start to move wooden 
farm bins to western Kansas for quick: erec- 
tion from prefabricated parts. But the wheat 
harvest moved inexorably on. In spite of every 
effort the flow of new wheat began to pile up 
on the ground for want of a better place to 
put it. 

The number and size of the long ricks of new 
wheat piled out in the open subject to wind, 
and rain, and sun, are increasing the frantic 
efforts to find suitable cover. 


Formation of the American Industries 
Salvage Committee, representing groups of 
leading industrial concerns who are working 
with the Conservation Division of the War 
Production Board to help speed the collec- 
tion of vital scrap materials, has been an- 
nounced by Robert W. Wolcott, chairman 
of the group and pres. of Lukens Steel Co. 


If the buyer has no knowledge or reason 
to believe that the price paid or to be paid 
for the product is in excess of the maximum 
price for such commodity, evidence of his 
good faith, to be considered under all the 
surrounding circumstances including prior 
dealings with the same or similar vendors, 
will be aflorded by his obtaining a written 
certification by the vendor that the price of 
the commodity is not in excess of the maxi- 
mum price established by the Office of Price 
Administration. Such a certification may be 
contained in the contract or sale or invoice 
or may be a separate document transmitted 
to the buyer. 


Wm. Milner of Winnipeg Passes 


William Edwin Milner, a past president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and former man- 
aging secretary of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, died July 1, aged 77 years. 

He was a native of Brampton, Ont., a town 
of which he became mayor before removing 
to Winnipeg in 1907, where he managed the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. For 8 years he was 
pres. of the Traders Building Assn. 


W. E. Milner, Man., Deceased. 


Winnipeg, 


Ethide, a New Grain Fumigant 


Ethide is a colorless liquid with a distinct 
odor and vaporizes readily. Chemically it is 
1, 1-dichloro-1-nitroethane, described as chlori- 
nated nitroethane. The vapor is much heavier 
than air. The flash point is safe. The liquid can 
be stored and shipped in ordinary containers 
such as glass bottles, or lacquer-lined drums. 
The material is only very slightly soluble in 
water. It is soluble in petroleum oils; soluble 
in carbon tetrachloride,’ carbon bisuiphide, and 
other organic solvents. , 

Detailed properties are: boiling point approxi- 
mately 125° C.; specific gravity 1,397 at 20° C.; 
flash point 136.5° F.; solubility in water “UG 
at 20° C.; soluble in ‘petroleum oils, glycerides, 
carbon tetrachloride, ethylene dichloride, carbon 
bisulphide; odor moderately lachrymatory but 
not a pronounced tear gas; effect on metals, 
will corrode iron in moist atmosphere. Appa- 
rently little or no effect on copper, brass, zine, 
tin; effect on textiles, dyed materials, and furs, 
none discovered; effect on seed germination, ap- 
parently safe; effect on plants in foliage and on 
fresh fruits, harmful; effect on milling and bak- 
ing properties of-grain, apparently safe; disap- 
pearance of~vapor “from fumigated articles, . 
rapid. 

The penetrating properties of the vapor are 
extraordinary. For example, they will penetrate 
flour stored in tight paper bags. They will go 
thru tightly compressed cotton or other textiles. 
Also they will go thru waxed paper wrappings 
around packages and through the cardboard in 
which cereals are packed. 

Applied on the surface of grain in a 60-foot 
storage tank, the vapor penetrates thru the grain 
and kills whatever insects may be present. Food- 
stuffs loaded in freight cars have been success- 
fully fumigated merely by introducing the chem- 
ical on top of them and then sealing the car. 

W. C. O’Kane of the Department of Entomol- 
ogy of the University of New Hampshire writes 
that ethide is not hazardous to human beings in 
the way in which some other fumigants are dam 
gerous. With reasonable precautions it can be 
used safely. 

Dr. O’Kane suggests the following fumigation 
procedure: While ethide has been used success- 
fully at temperatures as low as 50° F., higher 
temperatures are to be preferred, both as re- 
gards the fumigating chamber and the articles 
to be fumigated. A desirable temperature is 
70° F. or higher. Since ethide has high pene- 
trating properties, the fumigating chamber should 
be ‘gas-tight while fumigation is in progress. 

Since the vapor of ethide is heavier than air, 
the chemical must be applied in the upper part 
of the fumigating chamber, or on top of the 
articles to be fumigated. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION. Ethide 
will evaporate readily if the liquid is poured on 
any absorptive surface. Pieces of %-inch celo- 
tex are excellent. An oblong of celotex 6”x12” 
will serve for % Ib. of ethide. The required 
amount is poured on the oblongs of celotex in 
the requisite number, which are placed in the 
upper part of the fumigating chamber, or on 
top of the articles to be fumigated. 

THE FOLLOWING DOSAGES have been 
found effective in a tight container where the 
insects are freely exposed to the gas (not buried 
in grain, etc.) : 1.5 pounds per thousand cubic 
feet, fumigation period, 4 hours; 1.0 Ibs., 8 hrs. 

In fumigation of grain or grain products, 
stored in tight bins or silos, it is advantageous 
to use ethide in combination with carbon tetra- 
chloride. Ethide is added to carbon tetrachloride 
in such amount that one gallon of the combina- 
tion contains 2 lbs. of ethide (11 lbs. carbon 
tetrachloride and\2 Ibs, ethide equals one gal- 
lon). One gallon of this combination is used 
per thousand bushels of grain. The liquid is 
poured on top of the grain. The carbon tetra- 
chloride facilitates penetration of ethide down 
into the grain while still in the liquid phase. 
Fumigation is assumed to continue for 24 hours 
or more. 

Ethide is in production by the Commercial 
Solvents Corporation, New York City, but in 
only limited quantity. 
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Steel Bins Hold Wheat in Kansas 


Faced with an unusual shortage of storage 
space in crowded public elevators in terminals, 
interior markets, and at country points, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. began a desperate 
search for means of storing the bumper new 
wheat crop of the Southwest. 

A part of the solution worked out was move- 
iment of empty C.C.C. steel bins from corn belt 
areas to the hard winter wheat belt. Political 
€xpediency demanded something be done to sat- 
isfy the wheat farmers whose farm bins were 
bulging with 1939-1941 crops and who wanted 
to empty such bins for the new crop. 

Allotment of steel bins by government farm 
agencies are reported to have called for move- 
ment of a sufficient number to western Kansas 
to hold 17,000,000 bus. of old wheat. The bins 
were to be transported by truck. The trucks 
were supposed to load up with wheat to be car- 
ried back on the return trip and stored in empty 
‘steel bins remaining in the corn belt. 

Wheat harvest was delayed almost two weeks 
by rainy weather, which was more or less for- 
tunate for the steel bin project, for in the last 
half of June many steel bins in the western 
half of Kansas were still in the course of erec- 
tion. 

Grain dealers interviewed reported the ar- 
rival of the tanks, but none of these grain 
dealers had observed any of the trucks carrying 
the tanks being loaded with wheat for the re- 
turn trip. ‘So far as I could see,’ reported 
each, “the trucks left here empty.” 


But A.A.A. steel bins did arrive. In all 
known instances they have been set up in 
“farms” just outside the limits of the villages 
where they haye been received. Presumably 
this practice enables county A.A.A. com’ites to 
escape corporate taxes, and to get necessary 
sites at low rental fees. 
some distance from railroad sidings and from 
elevators, thru which the contents presumably 
must pass when shipping becomes possible. 

Many grain dealers had hoped that the tanks 
would be used to relieve their over-burdened 
elevators of some of the weight of C.C.C. wheat 
they are holding in store. This, they reasoned, 
would make their elevators available for moving 
the new crop. 

The hope proved vain. The steel bins have 
been filled with wheat from farm bins only. Ele- 
vators have had nothing to do with filling them. 
The most any elevator has received in the proj- 
ect is an allowance of 10c per load for weighing 
service. Sometimes the elevator has been asked 
to furnish the scale tickets with this service. 

Elevator operators have been told “if there 
is any space left after farm storage needs are 
satisfied, we will accept wheat from your ele- 
vator to fill it.’ So far there has been no sur- 
plus of space. Bins erected have been insuffi- 
cient in total storage capacity at any given 
point to hold all of the wheat from farm bins. 

As originally erected in the corn belt, these 


It also locates the bins , 


bins were placed on a'tile or cement block ring, 
filled with sand or gravel. A similar founda- 
tion retaining wall is used at the new locations, 
but the “fill” is simply dirt, coned to the middle. 
Hardware stores have been raided to find new 
bolts to replace the many that were destroyed 
during dismantling, or lost in transit. 

One move for the better, apparently grow- 
ing out of county A.A.A. experience in the corn 
belt, is the declared intention of A.A.A. county 
com’itemen to leave one bin at each tank farm 
empty, so that the contents of the other bins 
may be turned. In most cases, too, the bins 
are being filled by means of farm hikers, rather 
than thru blowers. 


We are able to present herewith, pictures of 
the tank farms erected at Ellsworth, and Dor- 
rance, Kan. Tank farms at other points pre- 
sent a similar picture. 

Ellsworth has 34 bins of the 2,300 bu. size. 
Dorrance has 26.. Makes of bins at each point 
are mixed, but most are of the 2,000 bu. size 
or bigger. The tank farms erected vary from 
a few bins to sizable numbers, according to the 
amount of old C.C.C. wheat in storage in farm 
bins in each community. But in few if any 
cases has a sufficient number of steel bins been 
erected to satisfy all of the demands of co- 
operating farmers who want to empty their farm 
bins. 

While Kansas elevator operators interviewed 
failed to see trucks bringing in the A.A.A. 
steel bins, being loaded with wheat for return 
to the corn belt, Iowa elevator operators de- 
clared such wheat was brought back. 


The Farmers Elevator Co., at Bondurant, 
Ta., for example, reports return of 2,000 bus. of 
wheat by such trucks. Forty-nine of the 2800 
bus. size bins were shipped west by truck from 
Bondurant to provide 137,200 bus of storage for 
wheat, leaving 29 bins at Bondurant. Into one 
of these remaining bins went the 2,000 bus. of 
wheat returned; then the wheat was promptly 
sold by the county A.A.A. com’ite for feed. 

J. E. Hale at Collins, Ia., similarly reports 
return of wheat to Iowa bins remaining empty 
by the trucks that carried dismantled tanks 
west. He also announces sale of the wheat for 
feed to satisfy hungry lowa hogs and cattle. 

Many Iowa grain elevator operators have 
been approached by county A.A.A. com’itemen 
seeking storage room for western wheat. Some 
have made bins in their elevators available for 
this purpose; but others have held to the con- 
viction that all of the space they now have 
available will be in heavy demand for storing 
corn and soybeans this fall. 


The soybean, as one of the plants produc- 
ing edible seed, dates as far back into antiquity 
as wheat. Our knowledge of it seems recent 
only because it took so long for we occidentals 
to appreciate its merits. 


Washington News 


A continuous audit of records of manu- 
facturers operating under P. R. P. was begun 
July 1 by the W. P. B. 


A labor policy committee has been created 
by Leon Henderson consisting of labor 
union officials mainly. Employers are not 
represented. 


The allocation symbols required by the 
W.P.B. on all purchases do not apply to 
purchasers or repurchasers of grain and other 
farm products; but only to final processors 
of farm products. 


Washington, D. C—The W.P.B. July 13 
prohibited the manufacture if using steel, of 
a long list of items for civilian use, such as 
corn cribs, dust collecting equipment, except 
on A-1-j or higher, grain storage bins except 
strapping and reinforcing. 

Losses that might be caused by warfare 
to insured wheat and cotton crops are cov- 
ered by the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion’s insurance contracts. The Corporation 
has insured more than half a million wheat 
farms and 170,000 cotton farming units for 
this year. 

The House finally has disposed of the 
parity wheat sale deadlock by agreeing with 
the Senate to allow the sale of 125,000,000 
bus. of government-owned wheat at 85 per 
cent of the parity price of corn, or about 83 
cents per bushel, for livestock feed and in- 
dustrial uses. 


A revision of the softwood construction 
lumber freeze order, extending its operation 
until Aug. 13 to provide sufficient time for 
development of a system of distribution based 
on the relative essentiality of lumber for war 
purposes has been announced by the War 
Production Board. 


The C.C.C. has been authorized by the 
president to subsidize certain farm products 
to keep the cost to consumers down to the 
ceiling set by Leon Henderson. The subsidy, 
it was understood, would be accomplished by 
having the Commodity Credit corporation 
buy farm products at parity or higher prices 
and resell them at prices consistent with 
Henderson’s price ceiling. 


Price ceilings have been removed from 
services on a farm by the O. P. A. The ex- 
emption, however, does not include services 
performed by a commercial operator off a 
farm. Thus, grinding or milling of grain, if 
performed by a commercial operator off a 
farm cannot be charged for at a rate higher 
than the highest price charged for the same 
or a similar service during March, 1942. 


Oversize machinery will operate without 
strain and will therefore do a better job longer 
than undersized machinery. For example: a 
1,500 bu. corn cleaner, following a 1,200 bu. per 
hour corn sheller will do a better job than a 
1,200 bu. cleaner because it will have greater 
capacity to handle any extra strain put upon it. 


Top: 34 steel bins loaded with C.C.C. wheat at Ellsworth, Kan., were filled from farm stored stocks. 
of erection at Dorrance, Kan., were filled with a blower. 


Bottom: 26 steel bins in course 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Richland, Mo., July 17.—Oats good, 100 per 


cent; wheat very poor; barley very poor; soy- 
beans late, 80 per cent crop.—Producers Ex- 
change. 


French Lick, Ind., July 15.—The grain in this 
part of Indiana will run about 50%, and the old 
grain is gone. What wheat there is is not fit 
to mill.—The French Lick Milling Co. 


Rich Hill, Mo., July 15.—Large acreage of soy- 


beans, several times more than last year; con- 
dition, average to.good; oats are good; corn 
looks fair to good.—Peoples Elvtr. Co., H. F. 


Kienberger, mgr. 

East Pleasant Plains, Ia., July 15.—Bean acre- 
age increased about 40% and crop doing fine. 
Corn acreage increased 10% and beginning to 
ear. Small grain and hay largest crop for some 
time.—Henry Rickard & Son. 

Gosport, Ind., July 15.—The largest acreage of 
beans and the best looking prospects ever. 
Wheat, small acreage and poor quality. Rye, 
good and average to 10%; more acreage. Corn 
normal acreage, poor prospect; too much rain.— 
Brewer Millg. Co. 

Ericson (Boone p.o.), Ia., 
35% increase, condition very good; corn, 10% 
decrease, condition very good; oats, 20% de- 
crease, condition fair to good; grain sorghums, 
5% increase, condition good. — Ericson Co-op. 
Elvtr. & L. S. Co. 

Winnipeg, Man., July 9.—Condition of wheat 
crop June 13, estimates wheat conditions at 
136% of normal as compared to 109% on May 31 
this year and only 80% on June 30, 1941, ac- 
cording to the crop report issued by the Do- 
minion Buro of Statistics —McCabe Bros. Grain 
Co., Ltd. 

Oxford, Kan., July 16.—We 
around here that I know of. Feed and corn 
erops look good for this time of year. Wheat 
and barley about all harvested. Crops in gen- 
eral about as last year; wheat is somewhat 
better quality, but weedy. No crops plowed 
up that I know of.—H. W. McDaniel, Adams- 
ville Elevator. 


July 15.—Soybeans, 


have no beans 


Winfield, Kan., July 16.—Acreage of beans is 
very small. Just a few acres planted for ex- 
periment. They look fairly good so far. Wheat 


yield about.10 to 12 bus. per acre, about same 
as last year. Oats yield from 30 to 50 bus. and 
barley 20 to 35 bus., which is about the same as 
last year. Corn looks good now but we’ll soon 
need rain.—Norton Grain & Feed Co. 


Louisville, Ky.—Approximately two inches of 
rain has fallen each week for the last five in 
East and Southeast Kentucky areas and weeds 
are choking some crops, Meteorologist J. L. 
Kendall said, July 17. In four southeastern 
counties ‘‘crops along the creeks were almost en- 
tirely destroyed. In Southwest Kentucky rains 
have been near normal and all crops are flour- 
ishing.’’—A.W.W. 


Helena, Mont., July 14.—Grasshopper out- 
breaks in south-central Montana are reported 
with poison being spread in Yellowstone, Big 
Horn and Carbon Counties. Winter wheat has 
passed the stage of grasshopper damage, but 
late crops are still liable to attack. Sugar beet 
webworms are reported from many sugar beet 
areas, although damage has been slight to date. 
Jay G. Diamond, B.A.E. 


Cooksville, Tll., July 15.—Acreage of beans in- 
ereased about 20% over last year; condition 
good. Acreage of corn about the same as last 
year; condition fair to good. Acreage of oats 
about 10% less than last year. What few have 
been combined are good weight but not yielding 
as much as expected; are having too much rain 
and are down and lots of them lost in combin- 
ing.—Fletcher Co-op. Grain Co. 

Ardmore, Okla., July 16.—Green bugs de- 
stroyed all crops of wheat, oats and barley in 
this section. The growing corn crop is good, 
but need rain right now very badly. Cotton 
crop around here is only fair, and is late. Lots 
of feed crops such as Hegari, Kafir, Sudan, Mil- 
let, Cane, etc., planted in this séction and such 
erops are doing fair but are late and needing 
rains.—Ardmore Milling Co., by T. J. Under- 
wood, pres. 


Emerson, Ia., July 15.—Beans were poor last 
year and do not promise very much this year.— 
Emerson Grain Co. 


Toronto, Ont., July 9.—The crop situation in 
Ontario, taken as a whole, is considered good 
this season, but there is greater variation than 
usual in the appearance of crops. Total pro- 
duction of fall wheat will be much higher than 
the small crop harvested last year. The acre- 
age was considerably increased and the yield 
per acre is expected to be excellent in most 
counties.—S. H. H. Symons, Statistician, On- 
tario Dept. of Agr. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., July 1.—On the basis of 
reported yields on July 1, the 1942 Oklahoma 
wheat crop is estimated at 61,792,000 bus. com- 
pared with 48,610,000 in 1941, and 47,682,000 the 
10-year (1930-39) average. The indicated pro- 
duction of corn is 28,890,000 bus. compared with 
31,202,000 in 1941. The production of oats is es— 
timated at 23,940,000 bus. compared with 25.- 
900,000 in 1941. The 1942 barley production is 
indicated at 10,625,000 bus. compared with 2,091,— 
000 the 10-year average.—Oklahoma Dept. of 


Agr. 
Higginsville, Mo., July 10.—Missouri crops 
were damaged more by floods this year than 


they have been for many years. Not only the 
bottoms along the Missouri River overflowed, 
but the smaller rivers and creeks overflowed and 
caused damage to crops and land which is hard 
to estimate. With already a short wheat acre- 
age, these floods have cut the wheat crop more 
than a million bushels and Missouri will harvest 
less than 10 million bushels of wheat.—A. H. 
Meinershagen, sec’y Missouri Grain & Feed 
Ass'n. 

Madison, Wis., July 13.—Growing conditions 
for the 1942 rye and winter wheat crops have 
seldom been equalled in the state. Despite the 
decrease of nearly eight per cent in the acreage 
as compared with a year ago, the estimate of 
the state’s‘rye production this year is 1% million 
bushels or four per cent above the crop har- 
vested in 1942. Winter wheat production for 
this year is estimated to be 11 per cent more 
than the 1941 crop although the acreage is about 
five per cent less than the 1941 acreage.—Wis- 
consin Crop Reporting Service. 

Springfield, Ill, July 14.—TIllinois crop pros- 
pects, excepting winter wheat and winter bar- 
ley, are up to average or better altho conditions 
are much more spotted than on June Ist as a 
result of one of the wettest Junes on record. 
Percentage increases compared with last year 
are: Corn, 5; soybeans, 40; barley, 20; rye, 5; 
percentage decreases are: Winter wheat, 41; 
spring wheat, 9. The acreage of oats is the 
same as a year ago. The big changes from 1941 
acreages are: an increase of nearly 1,100,000 
acres to a new high record of 3,840,000 acres of 
soybeans for all purposes and a drop of 724,000 
to 1,041,000 acres of winter wheat—the smallest 
since 1866.—Illinois Dept. of Agr. 


Decatur, IIl., July 18.—Combines were at the 
job of harvesting the wheat crop during the last 
day or two. The quality is poor, bleached, light 
test. Yields naturally are low. Late planting 
Hessian fly, chinch bugs, rust, wet weather— 
all are contributing factors to poor quality and 
yields. Some oats are also being combined. 
Reports from northern areas show good quality 
and yields. In central and southern areas the 
oats are weathered and yields are disappoint- 
ing, reflecting the continuous wet weather and 
rust. In many fields oats are dead ripe and 
almost flat, and loss from shattering has been 
heavy. The heavy clover and weed growth, 
caused by heavy rains, is helping to make com- 
bining difficult. Growers will keep all the oats 
they can find room for on the farms as they 
ean be used as feed for growing pigs, of which 
there are a record number on farms. —Baldwin 
Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 15.—In the exten- 
sive territory covered by this letter, it is inevi- 
table that there should be considerable varia- 
tion in the condition and probable yield of the 
various grains, depending upon local condi- 
tions. During the past ten days an outbreak 
of plant diseases has quite seriously reduced 
the prospective yields and test weights in cer- 
tain localities, and has impaired the almost 
universal outlook for bumper crops throughout 
the territory. Leaf rust of wheat, oats, and 
especially flax is prevalent in many sections; 
also blight and scab are injuring many fields 
of barley in southern Minnesota. With the 
exception of extreme northern districts, all 
small grains are headed out and filling prop- 
erly. In the greater part of the territory 
wheat is in the soft dough stage. Although 
damaged in some sections of North Dakota by 
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the heavy frosts of mid-June, a bumper crop of 
rye is now practically assured, and harvest has 
commenced in southern districts. Early sown 
barley and oats will be ready to cut within a 
week or ten days. Forcing weather has brought 
corn, which had a late start, to almost a normal 
seasonable stage of development.—Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., by Paul C. Rutherford. 

Afton, Okla., July 16.—Beans have been plant- 
ed for about two weeks, about one-third of 
them will be plowed up and then corn or oats 
will be planted for next year. Wheat, barley 
and oats have already been harvested and sold, 
The average per acre was from one to three 
bus. less than last year. Corn looks good and 
it should be the best corn crop grown in this 
part of the country in years.—J. M. Fuser, Jr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 18.—For another 
week the weather in the Northwest and in 
northern Iowa has been favorable for the de- 
velopment of the flaxseed crop: which is ap- 
proaching maturity in the southern zone and 
the flowering stage in the northern zone. Ex- 
cept for showers, the weather has been clear 
and warm and even hot, but there have been 
good breezes. This kind of weather is just what 
we want to keep to a minimum the damage 
from rust infection, which is especially preva- 
lent in the’ Red River Valley. You must re- 
member, howeyer,;~that this rust infection is 
present and damp weather, especially cool damp 


“weather, from now on would mean much great- 


er damage to the growing crop from this 
source. Also, our crop observers report that 
lately the growth of weeds has been very pro- 
nounced.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ; 


Topeka, Kan., July 10.—Winter wheat produc- 
tion is estimated at 174,867,000 bus. as of July 
1 compared with 173,092,000 bus. produced in 
1941 and the 10-year (1930-39) average of 131,- 
460,000 bus. The yield per acre is the highest 
since 1931 and the production the third largest 
on record. Hessian fly infestation in fields in 
eastern Kansas have caused severe losses in 
yield and the delay in harvest because of rains, 
resulted in considerable shattering of overripe 
grain when harvested. The acreage of winter 
wheat harvested is now placed at 10,598,000 
compared with 11,775,000 acres harvested last 
year. Corn production is estimated at 52,003,000 
bus. as of July 1 or a yield of 19.0 bus. per acre 
on the estimated total harvested acreage for the 
state at 2,737,000 acres. Corn made fair growth 
during the month, however, the crop is in all 
stages of development ranging from fields that 
have recently been replanted to fields of early 
varieties that are in tassel. The oats crop is 
estimated at 43,075,000 bus. and may be com- 
pared with 36,428,000 bus. last year. Barley pro- 
duction is estimated at 17,806,000 bus. compared 
with the record crop of 26,120,000 bus. last year, 
Production of rye is placed at 1,162,000 bus. this 
year and may be compared with 979,000 a year 
earlier while the acreage harvested is placed at 
101,000 acres compared with 89,000 in 1941,— 
H. L. Collins, Sr. Agr. Statistician. 


Winchester, Ind., July 18.—We are in the 
midst of the most dismal failure in the wheat 
crop that I can remember in over 40 years in 
the grain business. The little patches of wheat 
cut with a self-binder and stacked, looked like 
it was a wonderful crop. Up until 10 days ago 
we heard no complaint of the wheat crop, only 
it was thin on the ground. This old-fashioned 
way of cutting wheat we found wheat that 
would make 25 bu. to the acre, that’s never 
bad in this country, but the combines are pulling 
out of the fields because the farmers are not 
getting enough wheat to pay for their thresh- 
ing, and the government with its usual liber- 
ality is out surveying the farms paying the in- 
surance. Can’t help but believe if this wheat 
had been cut in the old fashioned way at the- 
time it was ready to cut we would have had a 
fair crop and the government would have saved 
paying insurance on it. Wet spring put hay 
harvest, corn cultivating, soybean planting and 
everything else in a heap and without any 
change of employing labor farmers thought they 
just couldn’t thresh their wheat. Last year we 
handled half a million bushels through our little 
transfer house and if we handle fifty thousand 
bushels now it is more than we expect. Just 
terrible; the wheat that is left in the fields is 
shrivelled and light weight and farmers, sen- 
sibly, are putting it up for feed. Many of them 
blame it onto corn  borer.—Goodrich Bros. 


The C. C. C. as of July 11 held 201 464, 000 
bus. of wheat of the 1941 crop and slightly 
more than 98,000,000 from earlier crops. 
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PP Movement 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Oxford, Kan., July 16.—More wheat in bins 
on farms than last year.—H. W. McDaniel, 
Adamsville Elevator. 

Little River, Kan., July 7.—The Burke Grain 
Co. received 630 truck loads of wheat on July 
6.—Will H. Clevenger. 

Wilson, Kan., July 16.—About half the wheat 
here is in farmers’ hands.—B. W. eer Ble- 
vator, J. L. Kyner, mgr. 


Cooksville, Ill., July 15.—About 40% of the 


corn on farms and very little of the old oats or _ 


beans on farms.—Fletcher Co.-op, Grain Co. 


Ericson (Boone p.o.), Ia., July 15.—Grain left 
on. farms: Soybeans, 10%; corn, 50%; oats, 2%; 
sorghums, none.—Hricson Co-op. Elvtr. L. S. 
Co., E. E. Fenner. 

Boston, Mass.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain in June as compared with June, 1941, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels were 
as follows: Receipts, wheat, 282,467 (211,658); 


oats, 18,000 (16,000); rye, (1,100); millfeed, 
tons, 38 (41); hay, tons, 726 (385) ; shipments, 
wheat, sec’y, Boston 


Grain & Flour Exchange. 


New Orleans, La.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during June as compared with June, 1941, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels were 
as follows: Receipts: Wheat, 359,516 (673,072) ; 


eorn, 150,822 (264,393); kafir, 10,400. Ship- 
ments: Wheat, 172,173 (1,500); corn, 128,072 
(89,190) ; oats, 3,000 (21,000); barley, 1,250; 


kafir, 6, 500.—J. M. Wilke, chief grain inspector, 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 


Spokane, Wash.—Receipts and shipments oe: 
grain during June as compared with June, 1941, 
shown in parentheses, in bushels, were as fol- 
lows: Receipts, wheat, 2,332,500 (1,897,500) ; 
corn, 39,000 (19,500); oats, 80,000 (62,000) ; 
rye, 1,500; barley, 33,600 (70,400); shipments 
for 1942 are unreported; for 1941 they were, 
wheat, 142,500; oats, 6,000; barley, 14,400.— 
John W. Campbell, Spokane Grain Merchants 
Ass'n. 


New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during June as compared with June, 1941, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels 
were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 2,198,888 (4,- 
698,288); corn, 2,852 (494,964); oats, 37,400 (47,- 
910); rye, 1,428 (1,250); barley, 10,000 (70,570); 
soybeans, (25,310); flaxseed, (1,200,000); ship- 
ments, wheat, 2,699,000 (1,355,000); oats, 1,000; 
barley, 1,000 (5,000); clover, (3,602); timothy, 1,- 
294).—Dept. of Information and Statistics, Pro- 
duce Exchange. 


Rich Hill, Mo., July 15.—We have received 
only about 4,000 bus. of wheat and have pur- 
chased about 15,000 bus. oats. Farmers are 
storing most oats on farms.—Peoples Elevator 


Co., H. F. Kienberger, mer. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during June as compared with June, 1941, 
shown in parentheses, expressed in bushels were 
as follows: Receipts, wheat, 611,200 (961,600); 
corn, 472,500 (160,500); oats, 262,000 (184,000); 
rye, 1,500; barley, 71,750 (10,500); kafir, milo, 
10,500 (3,000); soybeans, 25,500 (18,000); ship- 
ments, wheat, 531,200 (473,600); corn, 262,500 
(358,500); oats, 84,000 (14,000); rye, 1,500; barley, 
26,250 (3,500); kafir, milo, 4,500; soybeans, 1,500. 
—St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 


Fort William, Ont.—Receipts and shipments 
of grain during June as compared with June, 
1941, shown in parentheses, in bushels were: 
Receipts: Wheat, 28,925,589 (35,486,530) ; corn, 
10,204; oats, 651,828 (1,014,889); rye, 82,069 
(433,161); barley, 252,524 (550,098); flaxseed, 
109,662 (57,281) ; mixed grain, 11,993 (37,681) ; 
shipments, wheat, 21,502,591 (29,900,802) ; corn, 
11,632 (2,182); oats, 960,073 (1,987,906) ; rye, 
179,627 (1,368,773) ; barley, 939,687 (962,089) ; 
flaxseed, 175,503 (89,125); mixed grain, 3,080 

_ (2,208).—E. A. Ursell, statistician, Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


Fort William, Ont., July 11—There are 5,500 
grain cars in both Canadian Pacific and Cana- 
dian National yards here, it was reported. Be- 
cause most grain elevators are nearly filled, only 
about 400 or 500 cars at the most can be un- 
loaded per day and the number in the yards is 
increasing gradually. Chief concern of the rail- 
roads, it was stated, is that the 5,000 surplus 
cars are needed greatly for other traffic. The 
latest report of the Board of Grain Commis- 
Sioners showed about 129 million bushels of 
grain in storage including about 47 million 
bushels of wheat in temporary storage bins. 


Ottawa, Ont., July 16.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending July 10, 1942, de- 
ereased 1,419,402 bus. as compared with the 
previous week and decreased 59,309,861 bus. 
when compared with the corresponding week in 
1941. The amount in store was reported as 404,- 
134,905 bus. compared with 405,554,307 bus. for 
the previous week and 463,444,766 bus. for the 
week of July 11, 1941. Wheat receipts in the 
Prairie Provinces for the week ending July 10, 
1942, amounted to 3,450,606 bus., an increase 
of 1,295,363 bus. over the revised figures of the 
previous week when 2,155,243 bus. were market- 
ed. During the corresponding week a year ago 
the receipts were 3,150,841 bus. Marketings in 
the three Prairie Provinces for the 49 weeks 
from Aug. 1, 1941, to July 10, 1942, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1941 were as 
follows, figures within parentheses being those 
of 1941: Manitoba, 39,561,202 (55,349,735); Sas- 
katchewan, 103,045,192 (231,628,754); Alberta, 61,- 
692,959 (150,010,474) bus. For the 49 weeks end- 
ing July 10, 1942, and the same period in 1941, 
204,299,353 and 436,988,963 bus. were received 
from the farms.—S. A, Cudmore, Acting Domin- 
ion Statistician. 


Daily Clo 
The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, 
delivery at the leading markets have been as 


sing Prices 


oats, rye, barley and soybeans for September 
follows: 


Wheat 
i Option July pus July July July July July July July July July July 
: High Lo 8 10 11 13 14 15 16 17 18 20 21 
(GLICEY 3), Sa nee 13744 117% 122% 128% 138 122% 12214 121% 12154 119% 118%, 117% 118% 119% 
Winnipeg, October 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 
Minneapolis ....... 131 110% 116% e7% 116% 115% 115% 115% 114% 112% 110% 110% 111 112 
Kansas City \...... 127% 10914 114% 11554 11434 11344 11356 1135 11314 111%, 11014 110%4 111% 112 
Duluth, durum .... 114 107% 11214 1133, 112%, 11214 11214 11254 11214 11014 1085 108% 108% ... 
Milwaukee Biaietasres' 13714 117% 122% 12334 123% 122% 12214 122 121% 120 118% 118 pate 
Corn 
CDIGREO ets ste 943%, 84% 90 90 He 89% 90% 90% 905% 90 90 9% 90% 90% 
Kansas e@lty ins i:< «).i 8814, 8414 8716 871% 86% 87 87% 8816 8814, 8714 87% 87% 881% 88% 
Milwaukee ........ 943, 8454 90% 90 89144 89% 90% 90% 905% 90% 90% 89% .... .... 
Oats 
CIGA PO) e eiaks $aie 60 4636 48% 4916 4856 481% 483, 4914 4934 4914 473%, 47% 48 48% 
Winnipeg, October 51% 46. 485; 48%, 4816 4816 481, 4812 4714 4656 47° 47% 47% 475% 
Minneapolis ....... 53% 42% 44% 4452 444% 4334, 4416 44% 4514 44% 4316 4314 4334, 43% 
Milwaukee ........ 60 4636 ASI 4914 4856 4846 483, 491% 49% 491%, 47% 47% .... hod 
Rye 
CHICA OC iivinig cn sim» 98 64% 70% 71% 70% 695% 70% 70 70%, 68% 684% 67% 683% 68% 
Minneapolis ....... 875% 60 66% 66% 65% 65 6546 65% 6614 64% 6314 63% 63% 64% 
Winnipeg, October. 665g 564% 57%4 58% 581% 57% 58 58144 5754 5636 5614 5614 56% 57 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 634%, 53 53% 55% roe 6446 538% 58% 58% 5216 51 503%, 51% 5146 
Winnipeg, October. 6436 56% 6236 62% 1% 61% 61%, 61% 61% 60% 61% 61% 61% 61% 
P eens 
Chicago, October.. 203 16834 176 176% 175% 17514 176% 175% 17514 175% 17534 1754 175% 17514 
Canada Exchange. .. sees 2OU 90 90 90 90 90% 90% 90% 90% 90% 90 ai 
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Toledo, O.—Receipts and shipments of grain 
during June as compared with June, 1941, shown 
in parentheses, expressed in bushels were as fol- 


lows: Receipts, wheat, 818,860 (1,051,460) ; corn, 
375,000 (236,600) ; oats, 220,500 (283,500) ; rye, 
120,000 (5,600); barley, 57,000 (25,200); soy- 


beans, 345,600 (78,000) ; shipments, wheat, 278,- 
400 (210,000) ; corn, 1,044,000 (176,400) ; oats, 
176,400 (300,300); rye, 48,000 (8,400); barley, 
34,500 (8,400); soybeans, 150,400 (99,000).—A. 
E. Schultz, sec’y, Toledo Board of Trade. 


Government Owns Little Corn 


On June 27 about 57,000,000 bus. of corn was 
owned by the C.C.C. 

Altho over 200,000,000 bus. are sealed under 
loan it is not under government control as it 
can be redeemed at 62 and 63 cents per bushel, 
which is far below the price of cash corn. 
Large quantities of 1938 and 1939 corn have 
been redeemed during the past three months. 

About 2,000,000 bus. of the 109,962,000 bus. of 
1941 corn sealed has been redeemed since Apr. 1. 


Flaxseed Receipts and Prospects 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 18.—California re- 
ports receipts of 2,856, 000 bus. of new crop flax 
to date, with harvesting progressing rapidly in 
the North. This year’s Texas crop of flaxseed is 
estimated at 288,000 bus., compared with 105,000 
produced last year. 

Weather conditions in Kansas continue favor- 
able for harvesting operations and their crop is 
estimated at 1,776,000 bus., compared with 1,- 
144,000 bus, last year. 

The flaxseed crop in Illinois continues to make 
good progress and the crop is fast approaching 
maturity. 

The flaxseed in Iowa is maturing satisfactorily 
and will soon be ready to cut. The bolls are 
numerous and well filled. The prospective pro- 
duction of flaxseed in Iowa this year is 3,289,000 
bus., compared with 3,438,000 bus. a year ago 
due to an 8 per cent decrease in acreage. As to 
the northwestern states, the hazard of dam- 
age from rust from now on is accentuated by 
the lateness of the crop this season. 

Hedging pressure is increasing moderately, 
but scale-down orders from crushers and invest- 
ors are absorbing these offerings. Minneapolis 
hopes to avoid any embargo on flaxseed; how- 
ever, if one becomes necessary a system of 
allocations of shipping permits will be institut- 
ed. There is a large amount of space which is 
reserved at Minneapolis and Duluth for the re- 
ceiving of the northwestern flaxseed crop.— 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Soybean Inspections Increased 


Sharply 


Soybean inspections, with a total of 2,544 
cars increased sharply in June, the Department 
of Agriculture reports. This compares with 
1,387 cars inspected in May and with 2,177 cars 
in June, 1941. The June -inspections brought 
this season’s total since Oct. 1 to 41,700 cars, 
including cargo and truck lots. 

A slightly higher percentage, 81 per cent, 
graded No. 3 or better in. June compared with 
79 per cent in May and 88 per cent in June, 
1941. Six per cent graded No. 4 and 13 per 
cent Sample grade. Only 11 per cent graded 
Sample in May, but 10 per cent graded No. 4. 
All but 127 cars of the June inspections classed 
as Yellow. 

The inspections of soybeans in June included 
the equivalent of 30 cars inspected as cargo lots, 
and truck receipts equivalent to about 40 cars. 


Soybeans: Inspected Receipts, June, 1942, in 
carlots’ : 
Total 

Grade June 
Class er 1 No. 2 No. A No. 4. Sample 1942 
Wellow! wetane) pe 919 140 312 2,417 
Green ..... ae Sale oars 1 1 
Brown ae 4 8 he 8 20 
BIA CK.) aetna 9 40 10 ys 3 69 
IMIZEG sir Fe df 15 9 6 37 
Total cars.. 163 970 925 156 330 2,544 
Percentages. 7 38 36 6 13 100 
Total— 
Oct..1, ’41 to 
June 30, 42 2,880 10,927 20,239 5,571 2,083 


1Cargo and truck receipts converted into car- 
lots on basis of 1,500 bushels equal 1 car. 
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Wiring 


Plans for wiring wheat and corn rolls' to one moisture meter box 


Moisture Meter Rolls Combined 
in Cabinet 


Wheat and corn rolls of a Tag-Heppenstall 
moisture meter have been combined in a cabinet 
and wired thru a single moisture indicating 
meter by an ingenious electrical hook-up de- 
signed by Georgell Douglass, one of the licensed 
grain inspectors with the Kansas City office of 
the Kansas Grain Inspection & Weighing De- 
partment. 

The cabinet, built of 5-ply pine, with 2x3 
inch corner posts, is mounted on large rolling 
casters, so it is readily wheeled to any desired 
location in the inspection offices. It is in con- 
stant use. 


The device consists of two separate sets of 
rolls, with individual motors, and the body of 
a single meter, all located under a working 
cabinet top, hinged to the body of the cabinet. 
This top supports a wood rack to hold the 
moisture conversion charts in reading position. 

Large boxes or cans fit into the lower part 
of the cabinet to receive separately the grain 
samples from each pair of rolls after these pass 
thru the rolls. 

E. L. Betton, inspector in charge at the Kan- 
sas department’s main office, likes the arrange- 
ment. He says: “We find it very convenient 
as we handle our samples something in the or- 
der of an assembly line; first, thru the divider, 
then we check our manifest, the protein is taken 
from the sample, and so on down the line. 
There is no stopping to change rolls or ma- 
chines when we have different grains going 
down the line at the same time.” 


The accompanying wiring diagram, prepared 
by Loren Douglass, explains the wiring hook-up. 


Regulation No. 13 sets up new and uniform 
rules governing the sale of idle inventories of 
certain kinds and removes such _ specified 
sales from the existing regulations which 
affect the normal flow of material. Limitation 
orders, issued by WPB in anticipation of in- 
dustrial conversion to war production, and to 
conserve scarce materials, contain various 
provisions which restricted disposal of in- 
ventories frozen as a result of their terms. In 
some cases, certain permitted types of sale 
were listed in the original order. In other 
cases, no sale might be made without ap- 
plication to Washington and the specific 
authorization of the Director of Industry 


Operations. These restrictions are now 
replaced by the conditions established in 
the new regulation, which controls all sales 


of restricted material including those sold in 
liquidation and bankruptcy proceedings. 


A Texas Storage Annex 


The Farmers Grain & Implement Co. at 
Groom, in the Texas Panhandle, managed by 
C. L. Ledwig, built a simple storage annex to 
its 25,000 bu. studded elevator, increasing its 
total storage space to 210,000 bus. 

The annex is an 85x140 ft. frame, studded 
and iron-clad building, connected to the ele- 
vator thru spouting, a screw conveyor and a 
return conveyor belt. 

The building rests on a 6 inch reinforced con- 
crete foundation, thru the middle of which 
runs a 6 ft. deep return conveyor belt tunnel. 
Spout outlets extend from openings at the in- 
side edges of each of the ten flat-bottomed bins 
to drain to the 12 inch conveyor belt in the 
tunnel to return grain to the elevator receiving 
pit. 

The ten bins are all of equal size, each hold- 
ing approximately 18,000 bus. They are built 
of 2x6 studding sheathed with shiplap, and cross- 
tied with 34 inch reinforcing rods placed at 5 
ft. intervals each way. 

Wheeled scoops are used to shovel out the 
grain from the flat bin bottoms. 

Each bin is ventilated thru a novel ventilating 
louvre projection from the gable roof of the 
building. 

Bins are filled from the leg head in the ele- 
vator, thru metal spouting to a 10 inch screw 
conveyor under the roof ridge of the building. A 
10 h.p. motor runs the screw conveyor. 

The elevator and this annex are federally 
licensed for grain storage. The annex is lo- 
cated on the Rock Island railroad. 


Rollers 
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PHOSPHATE FERTILIZERS, their relation 
to the phosphate-supplying power of the soil 
and to the requirements of farm crops, is fully 
covered in a well illustrated pamphlet by E. EB. 
DeTurk and published as Bulletin 484 of the 
University of Ilinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Ill. 


R 


From Abroad 


To ease demands on shipping, despite good 
present reserves, the British have radically re- 
vised their flour standards and are making 
darker bread compulsory. 

Managua, Nicaragua—The government 
on July 1 seized large quantities of corn held by 
speculators at Masaya, who were fined and 
threatened with jail for a second offense. 


The Argentine government has reduced 
the price of flaxseed 5 cents, to $1.40% per 
bushel in store at Buenos Aires. The Grain 
Board is offering new crop corn for export at 
34c per bushel. The export price of wheat to 
Europe and Brazil is 62%c. 

In Paris the dearth of foodstuffs is very 
great and sometimes markets are virtually de- 
void of supplies entirely. It is said the Nazis have 
requistioned nearly all of the livestock. Some of 
the large towns in unoccupied France are almost 
on famine rations. Peasants are not delivering 
their grain surplus, fearing a shortage this year 
with so many young Frenchmen still held as 
prisoners of war in Germany that field work 
must be next to impossible-—Broomhall. 


Auger Hole in Car Floor 


When C. & E. I. car No. 479 arrived in 
Chicago recently it was in apparent good con- 
dition; but the deputy weighman of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Roman L. Salik, noticed a 
depression in the grain midway between the 
door and the end of the car and about 30 inches 
from the side of the car. The height of the 
grain was about 60 inches. 

After the car was emptied and swept clean 
a plug was found closing a hole that had been 
bored upward in the floor 2 inches in diameter. 
To make the plug the end of a Georgia pine 
plank had been sawed off square by a good saw 
in the hands of an experienced mechanic. 

Both seals on the car, C. & E. I. 39175 and 
134179, were intact. The lowest point of grain 
at the place of the plug was 40 inches. The area 
of removed grain funneled in from the end of 
the car, side of car and the doorway from about 
60 to 40 inches. 


25,000 bu. elevator of Farmers Grain & Implement Co., Groom, Tex., has 185,000 bu. flat-bottom 
annex 
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New Oats for Pigs 


By E. L. Quatre, Iowa State College 

New oats can well be fed to hogs, particu- 
larly to late farrowed pigs ‘that would normally 
be marketed in December and January. 

It now appears that there will be a good oat 
crop and that prices will be favorable for hog 
feeding. 

Hogs which are being forced to market early 
should not receive more than one-fourth oats 
in the ration. The corn and oats can be ground 
and self-fed or the whole oats may be placed 
in separate feeders. 

Late farrowed pigs may be fed one-half oats 
or even more. If the oats are to be fed dry 
they should be ground with the corn, using one- 
half oats and one-half corn, or if circumstances 
warrant, three-fourths oats and one-fourth corn. 

li the entire ration is to be made up of oats, 
they should be ground to a medium degree of 
fineness, soaked 12 hours and fed as a thick 
mash or slop. Pigs should be weighing 75 to 
100 pounds to do well on a diet made up en- 
tirely of oats. 

Brood sows will do well on whole oats and 
pasture. If they are badly suckled down how- 
ever, they should receive an ear of corn a day 
to bring them up in flesh. During the last 
month of pregnancy it is advisable to feed one- 
fourth pound of protein supplement daily. 


The dairy cow is a complex but very de- 
sirable mechanism for performing certain im- 
portant chemical functions. Study and care 
in the fuel supplied will materially improve 
both the quality and quantity of the output. 


Open Interest in Future 
Deliveries 


As reported by C.E.A. the open interest in 
all futures on the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently has been as follows, in 1,000 bus.: 


Soy 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 

Oct. 4 57,679 40,353 18,873 20,815 10,974 
Nov. 1 52,584 41,844 16,985 20,48 9,584 
Dec. 6 49,2381 42,915 14,059 15,301 9,012 
Jan. 3 38,347 46,892 12,184 19,819 6,921 
Jan. 10 35,946 49,912 12,575 21,272 6,733 
Jan. 34,834 55,212 12,453 23,268 6,406 
Jan. 24 36,400 61,696 12,853 24,887 6,525 
Jan. 31 35,395 65,190 12,269 6,70 6,889 
Feb. 4,643 65,459 11,977 27,667 6,886 
Feb. 14 34,742 572 12,846 27,257 6,872 
Feb. 21 34,255 65,673 12,486 27,353 7,100 
Feb, 28 34,087 66,928 12,393 28,604 7,195 
Mar. 7 35,587 67,631 12,582 29,186 7,479 
Mar. 14 34,824 67,530 12,621 29,381 7,260 
Mar. 21 35,602 66,905 12,134 29,495 6,880 
Mar. 28 36,090 68,597 12,209 29,548 6,852 
Apr. 4 36,183 71,513 12,202 29,429 7,060 
Apr. 11 36,339 78,144 12,616 28,901 6,960 
Apr. 18 35,564 71,0381 12,671 27,683 6,697 
Apr. 25 34,666 171,425  11,957~ 27,364 6,267 
May 2 81,910 67,461 10,758 26,692 5,491 
May 9 32,799 68,505 9,697 26,107 5,332 
May 16 82,820 67,204 9,413 . 26,007 5,225 
May 23 33,670 65,253 8,191 25,548 4,974 
May 29 35,050 65,321 8,553 26,178 4,867 
June 6 383,511 62,863 7,938 24,914 4,445 
Junei13 33,305 62,331 8,076 24,122 4,319 
June 20 33,638 61,011 8,397 24,280 4,050 
June 27 34,253 58,196 8,689 24,097 3,710 
July 3 33,089 56,552 8,865 23,309 2,939 
July 11 37,641 56,455 9,371 23,459 2,254 
July 18 44,250 56,497 9,221 23,657 2,133 


How Grain Dealers Build Farm 
e 
Bins 

The Denniston & Partridge Co., operating a 
number of elevators and lumber yards in Iowa, 
has designed hog houses which can double as 
grain storage bins. 

A three-pen hog house will hold between 500 
and 600 bus. of grain. It is 7 ft. wide, 18 ft. 
long, 7 ft. high at the high point of the slop- 
ing roof, 4 ft. high at the low point. The 
houses are built with a strong frame of 2x4s, 
floored with rough cypress, covered with red 
cedar tongue and groove car siding, and have 
metal or tar paper roofs. 

The one William Tack at Perry showed us 
had hinged ventilators at the back, sliding win- 
dows at the front, two removable divider walls 
inside to make three bins, and the customary 
doors found in hog houses. The houses are 
mounted on skids so they can be dragged by 
tractor to suitable lecations on farms. The 
sliding windows are high enough so that the 
houses can be shoveled full of grain conveni- 
ently when the doors are boarded up to hold 
grain. 

These houses commanded a price of $115 each, 
or a little more than 20c per bu. But they 
can be used alternately for grain storage, and 
for housing hogs with proper cleaning, of 
course, between the two forms of occupancy. 

The double purpose of this type of construc- 
tion offers distinct advantages to the farmer 
over the wood tanks A.A.A. is offering farmers 
for wheat storage in many sections of the wheat 
belt. 


MAX CRAMER of the Citizens Lumber & 
Supply Co. in Chester reports selling and build- 
ing 16 farm grain bins of the 500 and 1,000 bu. 
sizes to farmers of that area. These practical 
buildings are built with 8 ft. high, 2x6 inch 
studds, covered with tongue-and-groove siding, 
and roofed with shingles. Corners are pro- 
tected with metal. One door is fitted up under 
the ridge of the roof, thru which the bin may 
be filled with a blower or farm elevator. An- 
other door is fitted in a side to cover the cus- 
tomary sloping type of grain retainer pieces. 

The 8x12 ft. size holds 500 bus. of wheat; 
the 10x16 ft. size holds 1,000 bus. Both sizes 
are mounted on skids so they can be dragged 
with a tractor to new locations on the farm as 
needed. 

The 500 bu. size sells for $126.40; the 1,000 
bu. size for $178, which makes the cost to the 
farmer of the larger size just under 18c per bu. 

“Trouble now,” says Mr. Cramer, “is to get 
carpenters to build these bins. Carpenters can 
get high wages in defense work. We've lost 
three of our carpenters that way. 

A feature of the Cramer-built: farm grain 
storage bins is that they are substantial build- 
ings which may be converted to a number of 
other farm uses when farm storage of grain 
is no longer a necessity. 


Grain dealers, like farmers, cannot reap 
what they do not sow. If their business meth- 
ods breed confidence, and if they are alert 
to the needs of their communities, they will be 
rewarded with trade. 


Homer Humphreys has 33,000 bus. storage aunts in 10 steel bins connected to elevator at Holton, 
an. 


Top: Max Cramer, Citizens Grain & Supply 
Co., Chester, Neb., at door of 500 bu. farm grain 


bin. Middle: Manager William Tack, of Den- 
niston & Partridge Co., Perry, la., with 3-pen 
hog house convertible to grain storage. Bottom: 
A prefabricated arain bin built by Western Silo 
Co. for Commodity Credit Corp. to store wheat. 


Steel Tanks for Added Storage 
Space 


Homer Humphreys expanded the storage space 
available at his 10,000 bu. elevator on the Rock 
Island railroad at Holton, Kan., by adding 33,- 
000 bus. of space in 10 steel grain tanks, each 
of which holds 3,300 bus. The tanks are the 
large size farm storage type, prefabricated of 
corrugated sheet steel, and bolted together. 


The tanks rest on gravel and sand foundations 
held by reinforced concrete retainer rings. They 
are set in a double row. Filling them with grain 
is a mechanical operation. A 12 inch screw con- 
veyor extends horizontally from the bin floor 
of the elevator, over the tanks. Spout take-offs 
from the screw conveyor direct grain thru the 
reofs into the tanks. 


Emptying the tanks is similarly mechanical. 
A 12 inch screw conveyor between the tanks 
draws grain back to the elevator. Most of the 
grain empties into the screw conveyor by gravi- 
ty. Only grain at the bottoms must be scooped 
into the conveyor box. 

Each of the screw conveyors is run by a 7% 
h.p. Fairbanks-Morse inclosed motor, thru a 
Falk gear reduction head. 

The tanks were erected at a cost of 17%4c per 
bu. of storage space, according to Louis Carna- 
han, the elevator manager, and Ed Ernest, the 
builder. 


Nature expresses the value of ass’n and 
of teamwork for the benefit of all. Rivers 
grow from many small rivulets and tribu- 
taries. 
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Cooperation from the U. P. R.R. 


W. Pb. Atherton, who operates the 39,000-bu. 
steel tank elevator of the Fose Grain Co. on 
the Union Pacific railroad at Russell, Kan., has 
a complaint against the Union Pacific railroad. 

This is because the Union Pacific has failed 
to cooperate with him in a storage expansion 
project which would aid farmers in the Russell 
trade territory to the extent of making avail- 
able 15,000 bus. more storage space than is now 
available. 

Mr. Atherton’s elevator sets on leased land 
which is a part of the railroad’s right-of-way. 
Close to the elevator on the driveway side, 
which is the side opposite from the railroad’s 
switch track, is the seven-wire local signal sys- 
tem of the railroad, strung up on poles after 
the customary manner of telephone wires. These 
wires are the point of contention. They pass 


too close to the elevator to permit Mr. Atherton. 


to erect three steel tanks, which he has bought 
and has on hand, in the position in which they 
should be erected for economical use, without 
expensive expenditure for conveying machin- 
ery which is now available only on priority, 
and largely forestalled by the nation’s war ef- 
fort. 

The tanks, each of which is 16 ft. in diame- 
ter, and each of which will hold 5,000 bus. of 
wheat, must be erected on the side of the ele- 
yator where the wires pass, so that they may be 
filled thru spouts from the elevator cupola, 
and emptied thru spouts draining into the drive- 
way pit. 

Mr. Atherton bought the tanks on the as- 
surance of the local agent for the Union Pa- 
cific railroad that there would be no difficulty 
over having the signal wires moved. 

But after Mr. Atherton had the tanks and 
carried his request for moving of the wires to 
the general superintendent of the line of the 
Union Pacific on which he js located, he got 
no “yes,” and he got no “no.’ He got noth- 
ing. He offered to get the city electrician and 
move the wires at his own expense. He stilll 
got nothing. He proposed that the wires be 
raised high enough to permit him to erect the 
tanks, or that the wires be attached to cross- 
arms extended from the tanks when they are 
erected. All he asked was railroad permission 
to move the wires enough to permit him to erect 


U. P. signal wires prevent W. P. Atherton from adding storage at Russell, Kan. 


the tanks. 
sion. 


This seems to Mr. Atherton to be a decidedly 
non-cooperative spirit on the part of the rail- 
road, especially in view of the fact that his 
community needs the storage space, his elevator 
pays the railroad several thousands. of dollars 
in freight charges every year, and the freight 
on the 15,000 bus. of wheat he would be able 
to store in the tanks would be many times 
more than the cost to the railroad of moving 
the wires. 

If the wheat is stored in his plant the rail- 
road will eventually get the freight haul, but 
if it stays out on farms, or must be piled on 


But he has been given no permis- 


Howard Smith of Walnut Grain Co. tests temperature of stored grain 


the ground, a sizable portion of that 15,000 bus. 
is apt to spoil, and never be shipped. It would 
seem that Mr. Atherton deserves more than a 
non-committal answer from the railroad’s gen- 
eral superintendent. 


The selective service has been given new 
instructions on deferment by the Man Power 
Commission. Men engaged in the manu-~ 
facture of grain mill products, animal and 
poultry feed, grist milling, corn shelling and 
grain cleaning are held to be in the list of 34 
essential activities; but deferment is indi- 
vidual, because of the shortage of persons 
with his skill in the activity. 


Howard Smith Tests Temper- 
ature of Bins 


More and more grain elevator operators are 
coming to recognize the advantage of watch- 
ing the condition of grain in their bins. How- 
ard Smith, manager of the Walnut Grain Co., 
at Walnut, Ill., has in use a simple method for 
checking the temperature of grain in the bins 
of his cribbed, iron-clad elevator, and he uses 
it to determine the condition of grain at cer- 
tain points in his bins. 

The device is an entrance to the bin thru 
which he can thrust a thermometer screwed 
on the end of a length of %-inch gas pipe, 
after the manner of a probe. 

First a 2-inch hole is augured thru the crib- 
bing at the desired point near the bottom of the 
bin. Thru this is thrust a 6- or 8-inch length of 
2-inch gas pipe, previously welded to a 2-inch 
flange to keep it from passing on into the bin. 
The pipe should extend 2 inches inside the bin 
wall. The flange is attached to the outside bin 
wall permanently with wood screws. A plug 
screws into the exposed flange to close it 
weather tight. A hole passes thru the collar and 
the plug so the opening can be sealed with a 
wire seal. 


Testing the temperature of grain in a bin so 
fitted consists only of unscrewing the plug and 
thrusting a probe-encased thermometer into the 
bin the proper distances to take readings at 
the middle and near the outside. : 

Several bin thermometer entrances, ranged up 
the side of the bin makes frequent checking of 
bin temperatures convenient. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Cotton Plant, Ark—The Arkansas Farmers 
& Tenants Co-op. Ass’n, Inc., has applied for a 
charter to operate a co-operative ass’n dealing 
in agricultural products. Under the regula- 
tions of the charter the ass’n would be able to 
handle production, processing and marketing of 
all agricultural products among other. things. 
Headquarters of the ass’n will be here.—P.J.P. 


CALIFORNIA 


Woodland, Cal.—Construction has started on 
a $15,000 rice and grain drier of the Hedrick 
Bros. farm. The drier will have a capacity of 
12,000 sacks.—F. K. H. 

Lincoln, Cal—The eight-bin elevator of Wal- 
ter Jansen & Son has been completed and placed 
in operation. Construction had been delayed be- 
cause of priorities and difficulties in procuring 
material. 

Fresno, Cal.—California’s wine industry has 
agreed to turn over part of its copper still 
equipment for use in Middle Western and East- 
ern grain distilleries. The action was taken to 
meet a War Production Board request for 25 
or 30 of the big copper rectifying columns. 

San Francisco, Cal—David L. McDaniel, 55, 
prominent grain and mill feed merchant, died 
in Vancouver, Wash., May 30, while on a busi- 
ness trip. He was president of the Merchants 
Exchange Club, the Grain Exchange. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel was elected president while on his trip. 

—F.K.H. 

Ducor, Cal—Henry Owen & Sons have com- 
pleted a bulk grain elevator on the Southern 
Pacific right-of-way north of here. A side track 
is under construction to the elevator. The ele- 
vator is built of 2x4s, 54x12 ft. 38 ft. high, 
capacity, 10,100 bus. The structure is divided 
into five bins, with modern handling equipment 
installed. 


CANADA 


Dundas, Ont—The Kerr Milling Co. plant 
has been leased by Henri Godbout, Montreal, 
who is putting it back into operation. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Lew Hutchinson, director 
and immediate past president of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, has been elected chairman of the 
Wheat advisory com’ite to the Canadian Wheat 
Board. He succeeds D. G. McKenzie, chairman 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada who was recently appointed to that position. 

Winnipeg, Man.—James D. Fraser, 67 for- 
merly chief grain inspector for Canada with the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, died July 11. He 
retired from service on Nov. 1, 1940, when he 
had been with the grain inspection department 
for more than 40 years. He was chief inspector 
for the Dominion from 1925 until he reached 
the retirement age of 65. 


Winnipeg, Man.—It has been decided to con- 


fine future shipments of dry wheat to-stations ” 


which do not have space for 10 bus. per basic 
acre, 1941 wheat acreage, in order to create 
space for a uniform quota at all country elevator 
stations in western Canada before harvest of 
the coming crop, according to information con- 
tained in Canadian Wheat Board instructions 
to the trade. The railroads have been supplied 
with a list of stations which should not receive 
further cars for loading dry wheat, and copies 
of the list were also distributed to all elevator 
organizations, 


COLORADO 


Brush, Colo—The Farmers Elevator has in- 
stalled a new 30-ton Fairbanks Scale. 


ILLINOIS 


Bruce, I!1—The Sullivan Grain Co. sustained 
a small loss from high winds recently. 

Flanagan, Ill—The Farmers Grain & Coal 
Co. has completed a coal shed at its elevator. 


Brighton, Ill—The Wells Elevator has been 
made an approved custom mixing station, 
Purina Mills has advised Mr. Wells. 

Hardin, Ill—Manning & Manning of Jer- 
seyville has purchased the feed store owned by 
E. C. Baker and are operating the business. 

Clarion, Ill—The C. E. Gallagher elevator has 
been equipped with a new Kewanee Truck Lift, 
and work is under way to install motor power. 

Wing, Ill—Homer Gibb, 58, manager of the 
Farmers Elevator, owned and operated by 
Koehler Bros., Chatsworth, died recently. 


Stanford, I11—W. C. Murphy is new manager 
of the Stanford Grain Co. elevator, succeeding 
Stanley Springer who recently enlisted in the 
Naval Reserve Corps. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill—Farmers Grain & Elevator 
Co. has installed a new 20-ton Soweigh Scale 
with 24x9 ft. wood deck. Weights are printed 
on the Type Recording Beam. 

Tuscola, Ill—James L Bush, a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and head of the 
Bush Grain Brokerage Co., was stricken with 
a cerebral hemorrhage June 28. 

Agnew, (Sterling p. o.), Ill—The driveway 
of Habben Bros. elevator has been improved by 
raising the bottom of one overhead bin to pro- 
vide more clearance for operation of the truck 
lift. 

Tremont, Ill—The Co-operative Grain Co. 
requested firemen to inspect its buildings as 
regarding fire hazards recently. After the in- 
spection trip, the company served the fire fight- 
ers lunch. 

Gilman, I1l—L. M. Walker, local grain man, 
who has been confined to his home for some 
time, suffering from an infection in both knees 
which made it impossible for him to walk, is 
improving in health. 


Beware! 


Notwithstanding we have frequently warned 
our readers of the sharp practices of unau- 
thorized subscription solicitors, a number of 
swindlers using different names, but having 
no certificate of authority from us, continue 
to collect money for the Journals without ever 
being in our employ or having authority to 
represent us in any capacity. Calling on 
grain dealers, they always know that your 
subscription has expired and urge an imme- 
diate renewal for a long term. Your bank 
should credit your account with all forged 
checks and return them to the agency pre- 
senting them for payment. Any information 
which will assist in stopping the swindling 
practices of these sharpers will be most 
gratefully received. 
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Sterling, Ill—The Moses Dillon Co. lumber 
yard, which burned recently, will not be rebuilt 
for the present because of priorities, but the 
company will continue with its coal and builders 
supply business, having moved its main office 
to its elevator. 


Bartonville, I1l—Fire on the second floor in 
the bag room at the Allied Mills, Inc., plant 
recently did considerable, damage. Water leak- 
ing on bags of feed stored in the first floor 
of the plant added to the loss, G. R. Baumbach, 
plant manager stated. 


Belleville, I1l—J. L. Grigg, veteran miller of 
Sparta, was re-elected sec’y of the Southern 
Millers Ass’n for his 42nd consecutive term at 
the recent annual meeting of the organization 
at the Clair Country Club near here. C. A 
Carter of Ava was elected president. 


McLean, Ill—Ben H. Stubblefield resumed 
his grain and feed business July 1. The Federal- 
North Iowa Grain Co., which had operated the 
elevator and mill under lease for the past year, 
closed out its interest when its lease expired 
and he immediately took over active charge of 
the business. 


Peru, I!l—The Schwab Grain Co. has opened 
its new elevator, located 34%4 miles northwest, 
on the “plank road” on the LaSalle and Buro 
County railroad, formerly occupied by the Far- 
rell elevator which was razed to make room 
for the new structure. Albert Schwab, Route 2, 
Peru, is manager of the 8,000-bu. house, which 
was constructed for the convenience of farmers 
of the “north side” and will handle corn, wheat, 
oats and other grain as well as beans. George 
Saathoff was the contractor. 


Herbert (Kingston p. o.), Ill—The proposed 
abandonment of 28 miles of track by the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railroad between Syca- 
more and Caledonia, Ill., would leave the Al- 
fred Fowler elevator without benefit of railroad. 
Situated along the right-of-way of this branch 
of the C. & N. W. Railroad, between Sycamore 
and Caledonia, besides Herbert and Henrietta 
(Kingston p. o.), is Belvidere, county seat of 
Boone County, with the Belvidere Farmers Co- 
op. Elvtr. Co. elevator located there. This is a 
junction point of the C. & N. W. R. R. branch 
running from Wheaton to Freeport and the 
trackage that the company seeks to abandon. 
The railroad company has filed suit in federal 
District court to restrain the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, the attorney general, states at- 
torneys of Cook, Boone and DeKalb Counties 
and two members of the Belvidere Chamber of 
Commerce from interfering with the proposed 
abandonment, which was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last Decem- 
ber on grounds that the government needed the 
rails and ties for lines to new army camps. The 
Illinois Commission ruled in February that pub- 
lic convenience required continued operation of 
the line. 

CHICAGO NOTES 

Joseph J. Rice, a partner of Daniel F. Rice 
& Co., grain commission firm, and former state 
director of finance, July 21, was appointed a 
member of the advisory council of the Chicago 
loan agency of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 


The regular monthly meetings of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, Society of Grain Elevator Su- 
perintendents, will be resumed the second Tues- 
day in September. Beginning with this meeting 
work will start on the formulating of an inter- 
esting program for the annual convention of the 
Society to be held here in April. 
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Jacob Kraft, 71, for many years in the grain 
and feed business here and formerly president 
of the Lake View Business Men’s Ass’n, died 
July 11 in Van Nuys, Cal. 

C. W. Chapin, who has operated the Chapin 
Feed Co. for the past 10 years, has merged his 
company with the Central Feed Supply Co., 
effective July 15.. Offices will be at 327 So. La 
Salle St., and all trades will be under the name 
of the Central Feed Supply Co. 


INDIANA 


North Liberty, Ind.—The C. G. Wolf elevator 
has installed a new 25-ton scale. 


Raber, Ind——The Raber Co-op Co. recently 
installed a Steinlite Moisture Meter at its ele- 
vator. 

South Whitley, Ind—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has increased its common stock to 1,000 shares 
of $25 par value. 

Kewanna, Ind.—The Standard Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a 114-ton capacity Kelly Duplex Verti- 
cal Feed Mixer with motor drive. 

Clymers (Logansport p. o.), Ind.— The 
Hirsch Grain Co. recently installed a Steinlite 
Moisture Meter at its elevator. 

Bluffton, Ind.—The Hoosier Grain & Supply 
recently installed a ton mixer with motor drive, 
bought from The Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Worthington, Ind—Charles A. Meyers, 60, 
lifelong resident here where he formerly was 
associated with his father in the elevator busi- 
ness, died July 12.—P. J. P. 

London, Ind—V. G. Moser, who recently re- 
signed as assistant county agent, is operating 
the former Delaware Feed & Seed Store which 
he purchased from the Indiana Flour & Feed 
Co. 

Greenwood, Ind—Herman Mitchell has been 
appointed manager of the Greenwood Grain Co., 
to succeed the late John Hunt of Franklin. Mr. 
Mitchell, recently employed at a hardware store, 
formerly worked at the Trafalgar Grain Co. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind—The Central Soya Co. has 
leased the entire west wing of the fourth floor 
of the Old-First National Bank building, to ac- 
commodate a planned expansion of its offices and 
those of its subsidiary, the McMillen Feed Mills. 

Waveland, Ind.—The grain elevator of New- 
ton Busenbark of Crawfordsville together with 
the feed mill and warehouse burned recently. 
The loss was estimated at $20,000. Mr. Busen- 
bark also operates elevators at Lapland, Maple- 
wood, Jamestown and Crawfordsville. 

Indianapolis, Ind—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass'n in- 
clude the following: Richmond Milling Co., 
Richmond; Stambaugh Farm Equip. Co., Crown 
Point; Lyons Grain Co., Inc., Lyons; Sandborn 


Elvtr., Sandborn; Worthington Grain Co., 
Worthington; H. J. Sterrenberg Grain Co., 
Crescent City, Ill.; Guy M. Wells, Knox; 


Northern Ind. Co-op. Ass’n, Mentone; R. E. 
Hays, Campbellsburg; Stewart Grain Co., Wil- 
liamsport.—Fred K. Sale, sec‘y. 

Millgrove, Ind.—The Blackford County Farm 
Buro Co-operative has purchased the Millgrove 
Elevator, operated for the past fourteen years 
by Chas. and Wm. A. Brown. Possession was 
taken July 1. William Wilson will operate the 
mill, which will be under the management of 
Warren Langdon, manager of the Farm Buro 
Co-operative. Improvements may be added later, 
but for the present the elevator will be oper- 
ated as in the past, providing elevator, grind- 
ing and shipping service for grain products, and 
sale of general farm supplies and feed. 
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Portland, Ind—The Haynes Milling Co. has 
installed a Kelly Duplex Chain Drag. 


IOWA 


LeGrand, Ia—The LeGrand Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a new 20-ton scale. 


Midvale, Ia—The Midvale Grain Co. is 
changing to Midvale Co-op. Grain Co. 


Peterson, la—The Farmers Elevator reported 
a net profit for 1941 business of $18,669.92. 


Plainfield, Ia—J. Roach Sons, Inc., recently 
installed a 1-ton capacity Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer with motor drive. 


Dysart, Ia—R. V. Lee is building a 20x30 ft. 
feed mixing house just north of his elevator, 
to house a one-ton feed mixer. 


Winthrop, Ia—lLawrence Keegan, an em- 
ployee of the Winthrop Elvtr. Co., and Miss 
Dorothy Gaffney were married June 29. 


Rodney, Ia.—Marion Nickolisen recently pur- 
chased the Swanson Grain Co. elévator which 
he is operating as the Rodney Elvtr. Co. 

Mitchellville, Ia—Charles Craig is expanding 
his feed business facilities by installation of a 
feed mixer and construction of an 18x24 ft. feed 
room. 

Creston, la—The Union County Purchasing 
& Marketing Co-operative has filed for incorpo- 
ration. Carl T. Wilson is company president.— 
Peeilo Ps 

Jefferson, Ia—The D. Milligan Co. has in- 
stalled a new 20-ton 24x10 ft. Soweigh Motor 
Truck Scale with wood deck and Grain Beam 
equipment. 

Rock Valley, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
reported 1941 gross business as $977,895.67; net 
profits, $34,824.29. Owen Manning was re- 
elected manager. 

Titonka, Ia—Earl Ferguson has succeeded J. 
L. Miller as manager of Federal-North lowa 
Grain Co. elevator. Mr. Ferguson had been 
manager of the company’s business at Denhart 
for some time. 

Ocheyedan, Ja.—The Co-operative Elytr. 
Ass’n re-elected E. T. Wellhausen manager at 
its recent annual meeting; all other officers’ also 
were re-elected. The gross sales for the year 
were $310,071.60; the net profit, $14,300.40. 

Hobarton, la—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
re-elected Raymond Reid as manager at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Among late improvements 
made at the elevator is installation of a new 
dump and a long wheel-base truck hoist. The 
wagon hoist was retained. 


Des Moines, Ia——Mark G. Thornburg, state 
sec’y of agriculture, has recommended to the 
state industrial and defense commission that 
priorities for construction of additional plants 
at Sioux City and Storm Lake, Ia., be granted 
for the processing of soybeans. 

Everly, Ia—The Huntting Elevator is being 
remodeled; the driveway is being widened and 
rebuilt, a new dump is being installed and a 
small warehouse will be built for the feed busi- 
ness. Original plans were to build an elevator, 
but due to war conditions it became impossible 
to do so. 

Newell, Ia—Roy Adams of the Adams Feed 
Store entertained his customers and all visitors 
at his store on July 15 with free coffee and ice 
cream, celebrating the removal of his business 
to new quarters in the Harvey Building. Mr. 
Adams carries a large line of feed besides his 
own mixed feeds. 


Red Oak, Ia—The Dannen Grain & Milling 
Co. of St. Joseph, Mo., has purchased the Re- 
plogle Mill. The 100,000 bus. storage bins are 
being thoroly cleaned and reconditioned to be 
ready for wheat storage. The mill will not be 
operated for flour milling at present, Dwight L. 
Dannen stated. The mill has been idle for the 
past year. 

Eldora, Ia—The Froning Grain Co. elevator, 
being built to replace the one that collapsed 
June 5, will be 26x34 ff., 50 ft. high, of frame 
construction with steel exterior and roof, with 
10,000 bus. capacity, Merle Froning, mgr., 
stated. When government permission is avail- 
able it is planned to build a 20x32 ft. 34 ft. 
high annex. 


KANSAS 


Hays, Kan.—The Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co. 
recently sustained a small loss at its plant from 
high winds. 

Wilson, Kan.—Arthur G. Soukup recently re- 
ported a small loss sustained at his plant from 
high winds. : 

Weskan, Kan.—The Salina Terminal Elvtr. 
Co. elevator was slightly damaged by recent 
high winds. 

Oronoque, Kan—The George D. Tubbs ele- 
vator was damaged by recent high winds. The 
loss was small. 

Hutchinson, Kan.— The Western Terminal 
Elvtr. Co. recently installed a Steinlite Moisture 
Meter at its elevator. 

Bennington, Kan.—A. J. Leister of Bavaria is 
the new manager of the local Shellabarger Mill 
& Elvtr. Co. elevator, replacing H. A. Waite 
who will continue with his jewelry work. 

Marion, Kan.—A unit of the W. J. Small Co., 
operators of alfalfa dehydrating plants, will be 
built here. The plant will be located north of 
the E. M. Popp place, with a switch on the 
Rock Island. 

Little River, Kan—The Burke Grain Co. 
plans to build another large trench bin to hold 
wheat as soon as the present 235,000-bu. trench 
bin is completed. (The trench bin under con- 
struction was described on pages 18-19 of the 
July 8 number of Grain & Feed Journals) — 
Will H. Clevenger. 

Trousdale, Kan—John Mayhew and Earl 
Parker have purchased the Geo. E. Gano Grain 
Corp. elevator. When the Wichita Northwestern 
railway line between Pratt and Kinsley was torn 
up some time ago, and abandoned, it left the ele- 
vator ten miles off a railroad, the nearest line 
being north of here at Belpre. The new owners 
are farmers and will make use of the elevator 
for storage of wheat. 

Norton, Kan.—The Ralph Reich grain eleya- 
tor has increased its storage capacity almost 
three times its former capacity by the addition 
of new bins and the use of the old W. J. Bower 
building formerly occupied by the Alley Trans- 
fer. New storage capacity amounts to 26,200 
bus., which includes 12,000-bu. silo-type wooden 
tank and two metal bins of 2,700 and 1,500 bus. 
capacities. The old warehouse will hold about 
10,000 bus., giving the elevator a total rated ca- 
pacity of 37,000 bus. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Ky.—Production of sheep could 
become a $30,000,000 business in Kentucky with- 
in the next few years, the Kiwanis Club was 
told in a talk by J. Dan Baldwin, head of the 
Division of Markets for the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—A. W. W. 
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1110 HICKORY STREET 
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Lexington, Ky.—The Lexington Roller Mills 
has installed a 1%4-ton capacity Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Feed Mixer with motor drive. 


Henderson, Ky.—G. W. Allen, manager of 
the Ohio Valley Soybean Co-op. Ass’n’s local 
plant, recently took induction examinations in 
the army. 


Bowling Green, Ky.—The body of M. C. Ray- 
mer, 40, feed store operator, on July 9 was 
found hanging in a barn on his farm near here. 
—A. W. W. 


Grove Center, Ky.—The Conway & Omer 
elevator owned by Hugh Conway and R. R. 
Omer, and its contents of approximately 6,000 
bus. of corn, burned recently. 


Louisville, Ky.—J. B. Wathen, Sr., 62, mem- 
ber of one of the oldest and best known distilling 
families of Kentucky, died July 14, after an ill- 
ness of eight months —A. W. W. 


Louisville, Ky.— Louisville’s grain storage 
facilities for federal loan grain was termed ade- 
quate July 17 by Rees H. Dickson, state chair- 
man of the Grain Permit Com’ite, which has 
been in session two days attempting to locate 
enough storage space for the crops—A. W. W. 


Lancaster, Ky—W. A. Palmer recently filed 
suit in Garrard Circuit Court against J. R. 
Myers, and R. H. Myers, doing business as the 
Lancaster Milling Co., for $262.50 claimed due 
him on wheat stored with the milling concern. 
He alleged in a petition that he delivered ap- 
proximately 208 bus. of wheat to the mill last 
July, reserving the right to sell it to the milling 
company at his discretion. He alleged that in 
February, 1942, he called for the wheat which 
the defendants had moved from its storing place 
and which they refused to deliver. 


Frankfort, Ky—A suit to recéver $3,450 paid 
under the 1940 state chain store tax law was 
filed in Franklin Circuit Court July 7 by S. A. 
Glass, Lexington, operator of 23 retail groceries 
in Kentucky. The suit charged the law is dis- 
criminatory, unconstitutional and _ retroactive. 
The law became effective about mid-1940, but 
provided that taxes could be collected on re- 
ceipts starting Jan. 1, 1940. Thirty chain store 
operations in the state filed a similar suit here 
June 2, contending the law was unconstitutional 
and demanding recovery of paid taxes. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, La—The New Orleans public 
elevator beginning July 1 is assessing a charge 
of 1/10c per sack per month on all sacks stored 
at the elevator in excess of 15 days. The charge 
for coopering cars to be loaded with flax (lining 
floors and walls with heavy paper) is $2.50 per 
car; installing grain doors (to be furnished by 
carrier), 50c per car. 


MARYLAND 


Gaithersburg, Md.—The feed mill, warehouses 
and bins of Herbert Bryant, Inc., were heavily 
damaged by fire on July 6. 


Baltimore, Md—Henry A. Lederer, 77, a 
prominent figure in the grain business here for 
more than 50 years, died July 9 at his home after 
an illness of several days. He, with his brother, 
the late Lewis Lederer, formed the firm of 
Lederer Bros. in 1890. Two sons, who survive 
with his widow, are Henry A. Lederer, Jr., and 
Lewis G. Lederer, both members of the firm of 
Lederer Bros. 


MICHIGAN 


Augusta, Mich—Elevator operators met here 
recently where the problems of storage, sale and 
movement of the new crop were subjects dis- 
cussed at length and a solution sought for means 
to store the crop. 


Jeddo, Mich—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
ported a small amount of damiage done .at its 
plant by high winds recently. 

Harbor Beach, Mich—The Huron Milling 
Co.’s Employee’s Day was celebrated with a 
picnic at North Park July 18. 

Carson City, Mich—The Rockafellow Grain 
& Seed Co. elevator was damaged by recent 
high winds. The loss was small. 

Augusta, Mich.—Six new 80-ft. concrete bins 
that are nearing completion at the Knappen 
Milling Co. grain elevator will give the eleva- 
tor more than 200,000 bus. additional storage 
facilities. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich—The MacInnis Feed 
Store was destroyed by fire recently. Mr. Mac- 
Innis will start construction of his new feed 
mill and store at once, in the meantime con- 
ducting business in a warehouse room next door 
to the county welfare building. 

Deckerville, Mich.—William Bearss of Bearss 
Bros., and Ward Wightman, mgr. of the local 
branch of the Michigan Bean Co., recently an- 
nounced that both elevators would close each 
Thursday afternoon during July, until wheat 
harvest begins, when they will be open again 
all day. 

Hudson, Mich—Fire caused from a spark 
damaged machinery and building of the Gates 
Alfalfa Mill southwest of here early July 12. 
The mill was operating on a 24-hr. schedule. 
Firemen saved machinery on the first floor and 
a large storage building nearby. Harry D. Gates 
stated very little meal was stored in the build- 
ing. 

Williamston, Mich—The Asa Strait & Son 
Alfalfa Milling Co. has the mill in operation 
while repairs are being made, necessitated by the 
fire that recently badly damaged the plant. The 
frame, outer structure and roof of the building 
remained standing after the fire, and while 
charred, are reported in sound condition. The 
milling machinery was not badly damaged, the 
water power equipment being in the worst con- 
dition. 


MINNESOTA 


Benson, Minn.—Howard Lang has purchased 
the Kellogg Commission Co. Elevator: 

Twin Valley, Minn—The Twin Valley Co- 
op Elevator has installed a Sidney Corn 
Crusher. 

Fosston, Minn.—Slipping belts caused a small 
fire loss in the Fosston Co-operative Elvtr. 
Ass’n. plant recently. 

Clearbrook, Minn.—B. A. Stay was re-elected 
manager of the Clearbrook Elvtr. Ass’n at the 
recent annual meeting. 

Wanamingo, Minn.—The Farmers Elytr. Co, 
reported 1941 business volume was over $400,- 
000. A. 10 per cent dividend was paid. 

St. James, Minn.—E. W. Schroeder, manager 
for Hubbard & Palmer Co., was named county 
chairman of the elevator operators at a meeting 
held here. 

Sacred Heart, Minn—The Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. declared an increase on dividend 
rates on all grains except flax at its recent 
annual meeting. 

Bird Island, Minn.—Elmore Edmund is new 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator, 
succeeding Frank J. Ryan who recently bought 
the H. F. Schulte elevator. 

Cottonwood, Minn.—Peavey Elevators are in- 
stalling at this station a new Soweigh 20-ton 
Motor Truck Dump Scale with 28 ft. platform 
and New Style Grain Beam. 

Tyler, Minn.—Business of the Tyler Co-oper- 
ative Co. increased more than 30 per cent during 
the last fiscal year. The gross business amounted 
to $214,560. Net earnings were $15,665.—F. E. 

Org (Worthington p. o.), Minn.—W. F. Kas- 
dorf has concluded an unbroken service of 28 
years with the Farmers Co-operative Co. For 
21 years he was in charge of the Org elevator 
of the concern, following seven years with the 
main house at Worthington. 
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Bemidji, Minn.—Grain storage bins are be- 
ing constructed at a cost of $100,000 by the 
United States government. The contract has 
been let to C. M. and L. R. Dickinson.—F. E. 


Worthington, Minn.—Herman Gerischer has 
resigned as manager of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Co. Clarence Woelfle, second man on the 
staff, will serve until a new manager is chosen. 

Minneapolis, Minn—Dwight Major Baldwin, 
75, pioneer miller who at one time operated mills 
and elevators in Graceville, Moorhead and 
Crookston, but who for the last 41 years has 
resided here, died recently. 

Rushmore, Minn.—At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Grain & Supply Co. plans 
were mentioned for building an annex. Mer. 
Floyd Greig reported 1941 income was $294,- 
565; dividends were $9,225.66. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Peter Johnson, 72, re- 
cently retired as superintendent of the Crescent 
Elevator “H” after 50 years in the grain busi- 
ness, 43 years at the Crescent Elevator and 
seven years at the Great Northern Elevator. 


St. Paul, Minn—The Kellogg Milling Co. 
has purchased and will operate the Jameson- 
Hevener Elevator, feed mfg. plant, and ware- 
houses. The latter firm operated this plant for 
about 40 years, doing a general feed, grain, and 
storage business in mixed and straight cars. A 
large part of its business was with truckers 
bringing cattle to St. Paul and returning home 
with a load of feed or grain. The Kellogg Mill- 
ing Co. is equipped to load mixed cars, also 
trucks, of feed and grain of all kinds and will 
carry in stock practically anything its custo- 
mers will require. W. G. Kellogg, a-partner in 
the firm, started in the grain business in 1905 
with the firm of Fagg and Taylor, Milwaukee. 
In 1909 he organized the firm of Stacks & Kel- 
logg, which was in operation until 1918, when 
he became associated with the Armour Grain 
Co. as general manager of its Northwestern 
grain business. When the Armour Grain Co. 
liquidated, the Minneapolis elevators were sold 
to Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., which Mr. Kel- 
logg operated until the fall of 1929, when he 
went with the Federal Farm Board as general 
manager of the Farmers National Grain Corp. 
and vice-pres. of the Grain Stabilization Corp., 
later becoming associated with his brother as 
vice-pres. of the John Kellogg Co. Mr. Kellogg 
is vice-pres. and general manager of the Bunge 
Elevator Corp. at Minneapolis. The local plant 
is to be known as the “Victory Mills.” 


MISSOURI 


Lexington, MoH. C. Ardinger reported a 
small loss recently sustained from high winds. 

Edgerton, Mo.—The Edgerton Milling Co. re- 
cently sustained a small loss when high winds 
damaged its plant. 


Clinton, Mo.—Leslie Lingle, who retired three 
years ago from the Lingle Grain & Feed store, 
died recently of a heart attack. 

Dearborn, Mo. — The Dearborn Elevator 
opened July 6, with Fred Ketchum again in 
charge, and is ready to receive grain for stor- 
age. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Twenty-five employes of the 
Schreiber Milling Co. went on strike July 13, 
demanding an increase in wages. Ten employes 
refused to join the strike and remained at work. 
Mr. Schreiber declared the plant would con- 
tinue to operate.—P.J.P. 


Lancaster, Mo.—Miss Mary Martha Alexan- 
der, a bookkeeper for the Farmers Co-op., who 
accidentally drank some lye solution recently, has 
been released from the Grim-Smith Hospital 
where she had been under treatment since the 
accident occurred May 22.—P. J. P. 

Lockwood, Mo—The Lockwood Farmers 
Exchange is installing a 30-h. p. electric motor 
and a ton feed mixer at its elevator. J. R. Mc- 
Niell, local manager, purchased the equipment 
from F. E. Gray, local miller, who closed his 
mill to devote his time to installation of milling 
equipment in other plants. 


Clinton, Mo—William Lee Pinkston, a for- 
mer manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator, died July 5 after a long illness—P. J. P. 


Wheaton, Mo.—H. A. Allman, owner of the 
Allman Produce & Feed, has purchased the 
Gordon mill and will raze the building, using 
the material to erect a warehouse east of his 
present hammer mil! building. Mr. Allman will 
install feed grinding and mixing machinery in 
the new structure, and a large truck scale in 
the driveway. 


Mexico, Mo.—The Pollock Milling & Elvtr. 
Co. plant was damaged by a terrific wind and 
rainstorm recently. The wind ripped off a 25 ft. 
sq. strip of metal sheeting on the roof, allowing 
the rain to pour into the northeast half of the 
five stories of the main mill. Flour rolls, puri- 
fiers, sifters, conveyors and bins had their con- 
tents converted into dough; belts were soaked, 
glued sections separated, and machinery dam- 
aged. The stock in store rooms was not dam- 
aged. The plant continued operations and re- 
pairs are being made. 


Aurora, Mo.—The Majestic Flour Mill hold- 
ings here will be taken over by the Union 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, Enid, Okla., by 
negotiations nearing completion, Chas. B. Stout, 
head of the Dixie Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., recently announced. Immediate possession 
will be given. The deal includes the Majestic 
Flour Mill elevator, but not a flour mill as the 
latter was destroyed by fire a few years ago. 
The 420,000-bu. reinforced concrete elevator, a 
large warehouse and blending plant are the prin- 
cipal Majestic property. E. N. Puckett is man- 
ager of the co-operative, which recently with- 
drew from one of its elevators at Enid when 
the F.C.A. sold the structure of 2,500,000 bus. 
capacity to the Continental Grain Co., Kansas 
City. The Dixie Portland Flour Co. has leased 
the warehouse and blending plant included in 
the sale to the Union Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change, and will continue to operate these units. 
Lawson Cook is local manager for Dixie Port- 
land. Mr. Stout pointed out that, in disposing 
of its holdings here and also at Springfield, the 
company was merely disposing of surplus ele- 
vator holdings, and will continue to operate its 
1,200 bbl. flour mill at Higginsville, Mo., of 
which Hubert Edwards is manager, and ‘also 
the Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., at Arkansas 
City, Kan., Morris Wilkins, manager. The Dix- 
ie-Portland also operates two other flour mills 
and a number of blending plants in the south 
and southeast. 


Springfield, Mo.—Negotiations have been 
practically completed for the sale of the Eisen- 
mayer Milling Co. property to Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, Chas. B. Stout, head of the 
Dixie Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., re- 
cently announced. The local mill has been idle 
for some time, and in the transaction the Dixie- 
Portland Interests will retain the flour milling 
machinery, to be removed before the new owner 
takes possession within a month or two. An- 
heuser-Busch is planning to operate the Ejisen- 
mayer elevator, a 660,000-bu. modern house of 
concrete construction, as a feeder to its large 
plant located in St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Everett William Jones, 32, 
and Virgil Foster, 27, employed by the Grain 
& Feed Mills Co., have admitted the theft of 
more than 75,000 burlap bags valued at $10,000 
from the milling firm. Arrested, the men con- 
fessed posing as dealers and selling the bags 
as a way to make “easy money.” They started 
taking the bags home in their automobile last 
October. They realized more than $8,000 from 
the sales, officers who made the arrests, stated. 
Foster had $789 in cash in his pockets when 
arrested. Of more than 80,000 bags stolen, po- 
lice had recovered 4,724 late July 15. Of this 


—mnumber 1,100 were found in a garage used as a 


storage place pending their sale-—P.J.P. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Strict control of shipments 
of grain for terminal storage at St. Louis, Fast 
St. Louis, Cahokia, Belleville, Granite City, 
Madison and Alton have gone into effect under 
the supervisien of the St. Louis Terminal Grain 
Permit Com’ite. Before an elevator can ship 
the farmer’s wheat or other grain to any ter- 
minal storage point, it must first apply to the 
permit com’ite who will check space and return 
the permit if any space is available. If different 
kinds of wheat are to be shipped, separate ap- 
plications must be submitted covering each 
grade as, for example, soft red wheat or hard 
red wheat. The shipping permit, if granted, will 
show the kind of grain, prospective grade, test 
weight, and quantity indicated on the applica- 
tion. Any reason for an elevator’s request to 
ship wheat, other than lack of storage space, 
also should be entered to give the permit com’ite 
a clear picture of any emergency situation that 
may exist in a community. The permit com’ite 
may call on A.A.A. to check such information, 
it was said. Hugh B. McCormick, permit com’ite 
chairman, said “Very little terminal storage 
space is now available. Every shipper should 
understand that only a limited number of per- 
mits may be issued at the present time.” 
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KANSAS CITY LETTER 


William R. Smith was elected to membership 
in the Kansas City Board.of Trade. 


John W. Cain was elected president of the 
board of directors of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., succeeding the late Carl B. Warkentin. 


George B. Curry, 80, formerly of Oak Grove 
and Kansas City when engaged in the milling 
and grain business, died at his home in Ottawa. 

J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co. entertained 
15 Kansas City feed men at luncheon July 9, 
on which occasion G. M. Bond, of the Chas. M. 
Cox Co., Boston, was guest of honor. 


Stanley W. Dreyer, who has been associated 
for the past 15 years with the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, will become associated, with 
the Kansas City division of the company, of 
which his brother, Chas. B. Dreyer, is in charge. 
His father, Eugene C. Dreyer, head of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., will continue to direct 
the affairs of the St. Louis division. 

Directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
at a special meeting July 13 voted permission 
for the shipment of inbound wheat from the 
Kansas City market on official state or board 
of trade destination weights for a period of 
10 days. This was done to circumvent the pos- 
sibility or necessity for an order requiring per- 
mits for the movement of free wheat, as had 
been in effect for some time for wheat intended 
for storage. 


Kenneth Merrill, 19-year-old son of Harold 
A. Merrill, vice-pres. and treas. of the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., suffered a dislocated 
vertebra and an injury to the spinal cord in the 
course of a “double-jump” dive with another 
youth at the Mission Hills Country Club swim- 
ming pool July 12. The lower part of his body 
is paralyzed. With the second youth on his 
shoulders in making the dive, the boys became 
separated in mid-air, the other youth landing 
on Kenneth as he struck the water, feet first. 

As a result of a threatened walkout of union 
employees of Kansas City mills as result of 
failure of mill operators and the Flour & Cereal 
Workers to agree on union demands for higher 
wages and other concessions, local mills without 
separate elevators suspended wheat buying 
July 15. The mills were shut down, however, 
only one day, after a telegram was received 
from John R. Steelman, director of conciliation 
for the department of labor, urging that there 
be no work stoppage in the war emergency. 
The strike of the 800 employees was ended by 
a vote of the .workers upon receipt of the 
message. 


MONTANA 


Nashua, Mont.—Work on the .13,000-bu. an- 
nex for the D. & B. elevator here is under- 
way. 

Columbus, Mont——The Columbus Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. sustained a small loss recently from 
high winds. 

Shelby, Mont.—Work is being rushed on the 


30x76 ft. addition to the Newhouse Grain Co. 


elevator. 

Cut Bank, Mont.—The Farmers Trading Co., 
Inc., has been organized, capital stock, $50,000, 
to operate a grain business. Incorporators are: 
FE. L. Anderson, Harriett Anderson and Helen 
L. Quist. 


NEBRASKA 


Superior, Neb.—Hail damaged the Bosse- 
meyer Bros. plant recently. 

Falls City, Neb—At a meeting of the South- 
west Nebraska Grainmen’s Ass’n recently held 
here Guy Cooper was re-elected president. 

Leigh, Neb—C. A. Trofholz of Richland has 
leased the elevator of the Leigh Lbr. & Coal Co. 
He will buy grain and sell feeds of all kinds. 
A feed grinder will be installed for custom 
grinding. J. A. Kibler will continue to handle 
the lumber and coal business. 


Humboldt, Neb——The O. A. Cooper Co. re- 
ported a small amount of damage at its plant 
from recent high winds. 


Diller, Neb—R. J. Bazant of Fairbury has 
taken over the management of the Black Bros. 
Grain Co. elevator, succeeding John Steiner. 


_Cedar Bluffs, Neb—Louie Petersen has re- 
signed his position at the Farmers Elevator, 
and has gone to Amarillo, Tex., where he has 
employment. 

Omaha, Neb—K. H. Jacobs has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager for Pillsbury 
Flour Mills in this -district. He formerly was 
located at Kansas City. 

Kenesaw, Neb.—The Kenesaw Elvtr. Co.’s 
storage capacity has been exhausted, but the 
elevator will continue, to buy wheat as usual, 
W. R. Stanley, mgr., announced. 


Funk, Neb.—S. G. Mahaffey, manager of the 
Alma (Neb.) Equity Exchange elevator for the 
last five years, is new manager of the Funk Co- 
op. Grain Co. elevator, entering on his new 
duties July 15. 


Callaway, Neb.—Bert Tubbs, who has been 
assisting at the Farmers Elevator, has been 
named manager for the coming year, entering 
on his new duties July 1. He succeeds Ross 
Douglas, resigned. 

Fremont, Neb.—The Updike Grain Corp. ele- 
vator, the old Nye Schneider Fowler elevator, 
was destroyed by fire July 16, with a loss esti- 
mated at $110,000. The house, of 100,000 bus. 
capacity, was almost filled with wheat. 

Beatrice, Neb.—Robert Hart of Alexandria 
has been informed that the Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co. has been granted the 
necessary priorities from Washington, D. C., to 
allow construction of an elevator, work on 
which will start at once. 

York, Neb.—Thé addition under construction 
by the York Milling & Elvtr. Co. will increase 
storage capacity of its elevator from 25,000 to 
53,000 bus. The wooden framework will be 
covered with sheet-metal. Theo. Counter is local 
manager. 


St. Edward, Neb.—K. W. Carter has pur- 
chased the P. D. Smith elevator and is making 
needed repairs and changes in order to use it 
for grain storage. Frank Reyboldson has suc- 
ceeded Henry Jensen at the Kenneth W. Carter 
elevator, Mr. Jensen resigning to become man- 
ager of the Farmers Union Ass’n elevator, Fred 
Buck, former manager, having retired from 
active work. 
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Odell, Neb.—The O. A. Cooper Co. elevator 
pit has been enlarged and a large steel pan con- 
structed. A wall has been built on the north 
side of the structure which will prevent water 
from leaking thru into the grain pits. 


Dalton, Neb—Fred Smith of Denver, who 
owns elevators here and at Kimball, has pur- 
chased the Dalton Elevator from A. D. Perr- 
son of Cheyenne, Wyo., and Brice Vandruff of 
Broadwater. W. C. Brestel, who has been mana- 
ger there, will continue in that capacity. 


Prosser, Neb.—The County Grain Co. opened 
five elevators in Adams County, under the gen- 
eral management of K. R. Huyck, in charge of 
operations at the local elevator. Locations of the 
other elevators and the operators are Hansen, 
Lloyd Brown; Blaine, F. H. Yilk; Level, J. C. 
Gilmore; Muriel, Earl H. Schultz. Handling 
both cash grain and grain for storage, the ele- 
vators have a capacity of approximately 75,000 
bus. They formerly were operated by the old 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co., and have been 
idle for the past few years. 

Hastings, Neb——The W.P.B. announced July: 
13 it had requisitioned rails and scrap metals 
from the 102 mile Hastings to Linwood, Neb., 
line of the Chicago & North Western Railway, 
for construction of spur tracks to war plants, 
ship yards and army installations. Situated along 
the above named railroad right of way are the 
towns, besides Hastings: Harvard, Stockham, 
York, Thayer, Surprise, David City, Octavia 
and Linwood, whose grain elevatars ra.l ser- 
vices are more or less affected by the order, 
The Hastings Mill, Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co., Schultz-Gruis Grain Co. and A. M. Brook- 
ings Grain Co. elevators are located here; be- 
sides the C. & N. W. railroad the town is 
serviced by three other railroads, the C. B. & Q., 
M. P. and U. P. railroads: Harvard, with Har- 
vard Grain Co. Farmers Union Elvtr. Co., 
Goffe-Carkener Grain Co., is also on the C. B. & 
Q. railroad; York, with the York Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. elevator is on the C.B.&Q. line as 
well as the requisitioned C. & N. \W. branch; 
David City has, besides the requisitioned line, 
the C. B. & Q. and the U. P. roads to service 
the Farmers Co-op. Grain Co., and David City 
Flour Mills Co., Linwood is situated on a junc- 
tion of two branches of the C. & N. W., thus 
the Farmers Grain Co. retains railroad facilities. 
However, the requisitioned branch was the only 
railroad facilities for Stockham, location of 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 28,000-bu. elevator: 
Thayer, with the Thayer Mills and Farmers 
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Grain Co., elevators; Surprise, site of Farmers 
Co-op. Grain Co. and Octavia, with the W. G. 
Horst Elvtr. Co. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Johnson, Vt.—The feed mill and warehousé 
cf the C. H. Stearns & Son Co. was totally 
destroyed by fire which was discovered about 
1:30.a.m. on June 28. 


NEW JERSEY 


Stewartsville, N. J—S. A. Shillinger, owner 
of a feed concern, died recently after a short 
illness. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque, N. M.—David Ruoff, 69, owner 
of a grain mill, died recently. 


NEW YORK 


Otego, N. Y—Lightning struck and slightly 
damaged a corner of the warehouse at the 
Susquehanna Valley Mills recently. 

Irving, N. Y.—A carelessly discarded cigar- 
ette caused a small fire in the Louis A. Mott 
warehouse early in June. The blaze was ex- 
tinguished with water from the water barrels. 

Buffalo, N. Y—Workers in Eastern States 
Milling Co., Maritime Milling Co., Pratt Food 
Co., Hecker H-O Division, Hecker Products 
Co. plants have been granted a pay increase of 
5c an hour, it has been announced. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Buffalo’s flour, feed and 
cereal mills’ problem of securing an adequate 
supply of wheat was discussed at a recent 
meeting of vessel and grain and milling inter- 
ests with government officials. The grain fleet, 
normally made up of scores of vessels, is now 
down to about a dozen. The difficulty of mov- 
ing grain by rail is one of unloading, for eleva- 
tor and mill facilities have been built to care 
for water-borne traffic. Approximately 80,000 
box cars would be required to move the grain 
on the basis of last year’s receipts. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dodge, N. D—The dust house of the Farm- 
ers Co-op. Elevator was demolished by recent 
high winds. 

Hatton, N. D.—The Hatton Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. recently installed a Steinlite Moisture Meter 
at its elevator. 

Mandan, N. D.—Considerable damage was 
done to the Russell-Miller Milling Co. elevator 
recently by high winds. 

McClusky, N. D.—The 20,000-bu. annex to 
the Wahl Grain Co. is nearing completion. 
J. R. Klundt is manager. 

Guelph, N. D—H. J. Newman was re-elected 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator at 
the recent annual meeting. 

Wolford, N. D.—L. D. Davidson resigned 
as manager of the Farmers Elevator and Fred 
Bonn of Bisbee has succeeded him. 

Golden Valley, N. D—The Farmers Elevator 
will construct an annex, at a cost of $7,300, 
to have a capacity of 40,000 bus. 


R. R. HOWELL 
COMPANY 


EVERYTHING IN MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
AND FEED PLANTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Laketa, N. D.—O. J. Sundeen, formerly of 
Doyon, has taken over the elevator formerly 
operated by the Lakota Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—State Local Elevator 
has completed erection of its new plant in which 
new and modern equipment has been installed. 

Langdon, N. D.—The Langdon Grain Co.’s 
elevator is being repaired. While work was in 
progress no grain was taken in for a few days. 
John Knudson is manager. 

Coulee, N. D—The St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elvtr. Co. has installed a new 20-ton Soweigh 
Motor Truck Dump Scale with wood deck 


28x9 ft., equipped with the Compound Weigh- 
beam. 
Ellendale, N. D.—Floyd Martilla was named 


manager of the Farmers Union Oil Co., replac- 
ing Paul Brosz, resigned, and Fred H. Dettloff 
was re-appointed manager of the Farmers 
Union Co-op. Elevator at the recent annua! 
meeting of the companies. 

Portland, N. D—The Portland Farmers Union 
Elvtr. Co. at its recent annual meeting voted to 
build a 64,000-bu. annex to its elevator and 
contract was let to the T. E. Ibberson Co. The 
structure was to be completed this month. H. E. 
Lenaburg is manager of the elevator. 


OHIO 


Springfield, O—W. E. Tuttle & Co. recently 
sustained a small loss from high winds. 

Alvada, O.—The Alvada Elevator recently in- 
stalled a Kelly Duplex Hammermill with No. 4 
crusher. 

Swanton, O.—The Swanton Milling & Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new electric truck hoist and 
grain cleaner at its elevator. 

Perrysburg, O.—The Fort Meigs Milling font 
has been incorporated; incorporators, V. M. 
Selfe, E. H. Welling and John L. Franz. 


Jenera, O.—The Jenera Co-op Ass’n has in- 
stalled a 114-ton new style gearless mixer with 
ge bought from the Sidney Grain Machry. 

0. 

Versailles, O—Citizens Elevator has pur- 
chased a new style Revolying Screen Cleaner, 
which is manufactured by the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 

Minster, O—The Minster Farmers Exchange 
Co. is serving customers over’ a new 15-ton 
Soweigh Motor Truck Scale with 28 ft. plat- 
form and grain beam equipment. 

Fremont, O.—C. Clarence Wolfe, 67, promi- 
nent northwestern Ohio grain dealer, died July 
7. Prior to his retirement in 1928 he op- 
erated elevators in Lindsey, Elmore and Fre- 
mont. 


Beverly, O.—G. D. Leckrone of Perry Coun- 
ty recently purchased the Huck Bros. feed store 
which he is operating under the name of Bev- 
erly Feed & Supply. The new owner has had 
22 years’ experience buying and selling of feeds, 
seeds and fertilizers, and will continue the 
grinding and delivery service of the business. 


- Ass’n 
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Columbus, O.—New members recently éi- 
rolled by the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
include the Pleasantville Milling Co., 
Pleasantville, O., and the Brown-Burnworth 
Co., Bremen, O.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y. 

Van Wert, O—Raymond Kaiser of Edon, O., 
has assumed the management of the Weiker 
Grain Co., succeeding Doyt Stemen who re- 
cently enlisted in the U. S. Army. Mr. Kaiser 
has been in the grain business for many years. 

Clyde, O.—The Meggitt Elevator has started 
operations. L. M. Meggitt is owner. In addition 
to custom grinding, the sale of grain and fer- 
tilizer, the elevator, located on the Big Four 
Railroad, will buy grain, horses and livestock. 


Tontogany, O.—The 100 ft. high wooden ele- 
vator and two iron grain storage tanks owned 
by the Mennell Milling Co., Toledo, were de- 
stroyed by fire July 9. Over 10, 000 bus. of corn, 
wheat, oats and soybeans were in the bins. The 
loss was estimated at $30,000. 

Mt.. Cory, O—The Hancock County Farm 
Buro Co-op. Ass’n, recent purchaser of the Mt. 
Cory Elevator from A. J. Hosler, has assumed 
operations of the house. The elevator’s modern 
equipment includes a hammer mill, feed mixer 
and seed cleaner. It has a storage capacity of 
10,000 bus. of small grains and 4,000 bus. of 
ear corn. Two fairly new trucks also were in- 
cluded in the deal. Paul Greiser of Jenera has 
been appointed manager. 

Columbus, O.—The directors of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n at its recent 
annual meeting decided to cancel the ass’n’s 
usual fall meeting this year and, instead, will 
hold a number of group meetings. Suitable 
speakers will be provided for these gatherings. 
It is thought much good may be accomplished 
thru these smaller group meetings and at the 
same time the tires and. gasoline of members 
will be conserved, not having to drive so far. 
Any member wishing a group meeting held in 
his territory is urged to contact the sec’y.— 
W. W. Cummings, sec’y. 


OKLAHOMA 


Orlando, Okla.—Everette George is now em- 
ployed at the local elevator. 

Enid, Okla.—Peter Lorenz, 88, pioneer grain 
dealer of Enid and Cordell, died recently. 

Union City, Okla—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. has been dissolved. 

Yukon, Okla——The Yukon Mill & Grain Co. 
has had its charter extended 20 years from Jan. 
10, 1941. 


Pryor, Okla—The old granary located on 
North Vann St., has been moved to the Bouldin- 
Thornton lease on the railroad right-of-way. 


Stillwater, Okla—D. E. Woodward has been 
named new manager of the Shannon Feed 
Company store, having taken over the duties 
of Marvin Justice, a reserve officer who report- 
ed for active duty in the army. Mr. Woodward 
has been general manager of the Shannon Feed 
Co. Tulsa office —E.W.F. 
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Hobart, Okla.—The suit of the Farmers Co- 
operative Ass’n yv. Barry Bros., grain brokers 
of Vernon, Tex., has been settled and dismissed. 

Piper, Okla—W. W. Wieters, manager of 
the Farmers Union Co-op. Exchange elevator 
which burned recently, stated the company hoped 
to rebuild the elevator. 


Frederick, Okla—Erection of a 10,000-bu. 
steel grain storage bin is nearing completion 
at the E. O. Billingslea Grain Co. elevator. Mr. 
Billingslea had planned to add three such units 
this season but was prevented from doing so by 
restrictions on all metals. Construction on other 
units recently has been completed. 


Kingfisher, Okla—The Kingfisher Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. and the Johnston Grain Co. have 
rented the armory building for grain storage. 
The milling firm has stored approximately 40,- 
000 bus. of wheat in the two west rooms of the 
building and the Johnston Grain Co. will fill 
the auditorium with 75,000 to 80,000 bus. 


Clinton, Okla~—The former Kimbell Milling 
Co., leased for this season by the Hoyt Grain 
Co. of Custer City, has leased the large brick 
building formerly occupied by the J. O. Witten 
Motor Co., which will provide storage space for 
40,000 bus. of wheat. “It will solve our prob- 
lems, for the rest of the year,” said A. D. 
Springer, manager of the local elevator. 

Enid, Okla—The Johnston Grain Co. leased 
the fair pavilion for wheat storage. It was esti- 
mated the pavilion will hold approximately 
150,000 bus. of wheat. Johnston made the city 
an offer of $200 a month for at least six 
months, and an unconditional option to continue 
until May 31, for %c a bushel, whichever will 
bring the city the most revenue. He also said he 
would repair the roof at his own expense. 


Tahlequah, Okla—The Tahlequah Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. recently filed a complaint with Rep- 
resentative Nichols against the tearing up of 
the branch line of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco railroad between Fort Gibson, Okla., and 
Fayetteville, Ark., as ordered by the W.P.B., 
and Rep. Nichols took the matter up with the 
LC.C. Residents along the Fort Gibson-Fay- 
etteville route had protested at a local hearing 
against abandonment of the service, arguing 
that with the shortage of rubber it was becom- 
ing increasingly vital to the area. The I.C.C. 
officials said a hearing in Washington, D. C., 
was called for July 20 to determine the status 
of the line after the war. W.P.B. said that not 
only had it ordered the tracks of the above 
named line torn up but that it would direct 
similar orders for other infrequently used lines 
in a to obtain rails for army and navy 
needs. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Belmont, Wash.—Roy Auvil is building a pea 
processing "plant. 

Driggs, Ida—A flour mill and pea harvesting 
shed here burned recently. 

Puyallup, Wash—The Puyallup Feed Co. has 
filed notice of voluntary dissolution. 

Prosser, Wash.—H. W. Fisk has finished an 
8,000-bu. elevator on his Rattlesnake ranch. 

Walla Walla, Wash—The Walla Walla 
Grain Growers, Inc., sustained a small fire loss 
on July 6. 

Uniontown, Wash—The 24,000-bu. addition 
to the Uniontown Co-op. Ass’n elevator has been 
completed. 

Pine City, Wash.—E. F. Smith recently sold 
his mill to the Inland Empire Milling ~Co., St. 
John, Wash. 
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Wilson Creek, Wash—The Wilson Creek 
Union Grain & Trading Co. is building a 75,000- 
bu. capacity elevator. 


Whitstran, Wash.—Swen Sampson is re- 
modeling and enlarging his warehouse to a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 bus. of wheat. 

Thera (Diamond p.o.), Wash—The Wheat 
Growers of Endicott have added 15,000 bus. 
storage capacity to their local plant. 


Juliaetta, Ida—The Lewiston Grain Growers 
elevator has been converted from sack to bulk 
storage, giving it a capacity of 150,000 bus. 

Fairfield, Wash—Charles Sayler is new man- 
ager of the Centennial Mill & Warehouse Co. 
He is moving his family here from Reardan. 


Davenport, Wash.—The Washtucna Grain 
Growers have converted a sack warehouse into 
bulk grain storage. Schauerman Bros, had the 
contract. 


Seattle, Wash.—Construction of the 800,000- 
bu. grain elevator leased by Kerr, Gifford & 
Co. is progressing rapidly, and is expected to 
be completed by Oct. 1 

Portland, Ore—Kerr, Gifford & Co.’ have 
leased Terminal No. 4 from the War Depart- 
ment, effective July 1.. The elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 bus. 

Mabton, Wash.—Ray E. Powell of Grand- 
view is completing a 35,000-bu. addition to his 
elevator, doubling its storage capacity. The 
new section is 47x47 ft., 24 ft. high. 

Pomeroy, Wash.—C. .G. Shawen, veteran feed 
dealer, closed his business, The Shawen Feed 
Store, July 7, on the 37th anniversary date of 
its founding. Ill health compelled him to take 
a rest. 


Ellensburg, Wash.—Jacobsen Bros., hay and 
grain dealers, will build a 50x200x25 ft. ware- 
house on the Northern Pacific right-of-way. 
The building will be used for storage of grain 
and hay. 

Cunningham, Wash.—A permit for construc- 
tion of a grain elevator by Worth Bros. was ob- 
tained from the agricultural division of the 
WPB, R. H. Sutherland, contractor, peecnely 
announced. 


Grass Valley, Ore—A 100,000-bu. grain ele- 
vator is being constructed here as an addition 
to the large elevator recently completed. The 
warehouse is being remodeled and bins are 
being built. 

Asotin, Wash.—The Lewiston Grain Grow- 
ers elevator has been increased in storage ca- 
pacity 60,000 bus. by cribbing, giving the plant 
a 463,000 bus. bulk and 125,000 bus. sacked 
storage capacity. New machinery has been in- 
stalled. 

Lewiston, Ida—Lewiston Grain Growers has 
completed a 160,000-bu. annex to its concrete 
elevator on the Snake River south of the Lewis- 


ton Beach. The addition brings the elevator’s 
capacity to 370,000 bus. of bulk and 30,000 bus. 


- sacked. The annex is 42 x 84 ft. and 60 ft. high. 


Prosser, Wash.—Frank Smith, who recent- 
ly purchased the large two-story limestone 
building opposite Fry’s feed store, is taking 
down the upper story and will transform the 
main floor and entire basement into grain stor- 
age. 

Kendrick, Ida—The old elevator purchased 
in the spring by the Lewiston Grain Growers 
has undergone renovation for bulk storage and 
will hold 100,000 bus. John W. Shepard, man- 


ager of the scompany, stated total capacity of 
the company’s 20 elevators and 16 warehouses 
will be 2,950,000 bus. bulk and 1,000,000 bus. 


sacked. 
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Harrington, Wash—Lumber salvaged from 
razing old warehousé structures has been used 
by the Centennial Mills to construct a 70,000-bu. 
grain storage warehouse. 


Pasco, Wash.—The 500,000-bu. terminal ele- 
vator of the Continental Grain Co. is practical- 
ly completed. Originally of 200,000 bus. capac- 
ity, the elevator has been increased to its pres- 
ent size by construction of an addition. 


Grandview, Wash.—Gordon Spencer, man- 
ager of the Grange Supply Co., plans to build 
a 20,000-bu. elevator, to be attached to the feed 
plant. Construction depends upon the ability 
to obtain priorities on certain materials. 


Penewawa (Lacrosse p.o.), Wash—A_ spur 
track has been laid to the Steuckle Bros. eleva- 
tor that was built two years ago when barge 
service was about to be started on the river. A 
few loads of grain were transported down river 
during high water, but with the building of the 
railroad branch shipping may be done by rail 
at any time. 


The Dalles, Ore-—M. G. Russi, who has been 
associated with the Wasco Warehouse Milling 
Co., severed all connections with the company 
on June 30. Mr. Russi handled flour and feed 
for many years and a few years ago became 
more active with the company due to the sud- 
den death of Mel Beer and George Will, within 
a short time. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—The Pomeroy Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., has taken over by purchase the Farm- 
ers Union Warehouse Co., with all its assets 
including warehouses, buildings, office fixtures 
and interest in storage up to May 15, 1942. At 
a special meeting of the Farmers Union Ware- 
house Co. it was voted to dissolve the corpora- 
tion after 34 years of operation. 


Colfax, Wash.—Permits have been granted 
by the agricultural division of the W.P.B. for 
construction of a second pea processing plant 
here, R. H. Sutherland, contractor, recently an- 
nounced upon his return from Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Sutherland is interested in the pro- 
posed plant with an unnamed associate, and 
has secured an option on railway property as 
the site. If present plans materialize, construc- 
tion will start in July. 

Corvallis, Ore—The Valley Milling Co. mill, 
formerly the Fischer flour mill, together with 
its'contents and two Southern Pacific freight 
cars were destroyed by fire the night of June 
30. The mill was erected in 1875. It had been 
in the Fischer family practically all of that 
time until a few years ago when it was pur- 
chased by the present owner, M. E. Eastwood, 
who changed its name and modernized the 
plant. The three story structure at the time of 
the fire was full of grain. The loss is par- 
tially covered by insurance. 


Portland, Ore—Thomas Kerr, of Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., president of the Portland Grain 
Exchange and member of the Portland Ship- 
ping Club, has received a commission as first 
lieutenant in the Army Transport Corps, and 
has reported at Fort Mason, California— 
F.K.H.—Two of his brothers have preceded 
him in service. Donald Kerr, formerly vice- 
pres. of the States Steamship Co., is a captain 
in the Army Transport Corps on overseas duty, 
and George is a cadet in the Officers Training 
Corps at Camp Meade, Md. Tom Kerr resigned 
as president of the Portland Grain Exchange, 
and will likely be succeeded by George Grum- 
meck of the Continental Grain Co., vice-pres. 
S. E. Mikkelson will become associate man- 
ager of Kerr, Gifford & Co., it has been an- 
nounced. Preston Smith will continue as vice- 
pres. and general manager of the company. 
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Seattle, Wash—Setting up of fire-control 
districts in Washington’s grain-growing coun- 
ties have begun under a joint plan drawn up 
by civilian protection officials and agricultural 
agencies. Purpose of the plan is to guard crops 
against destruction by field or elevator fires ac- 
cording to Irving S. Smith, executive director 
of the Washington State Defense Council.— 
F.K.H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Shippensburg, Pa—We are no longer in the 
grain business—William A. Nichols & Son, 
Inc., Bruce E. Hawk, mgr. 

Salladasburg, Pa.—The grist mill owned by 
Norman Stover burned recently. Loss, $40,000, 
partially insured. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Wallace, S: D—Hiram Hanson is new man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator here —F.E. 

Florence, S. D~-The Pacific Grain Co. ele- 
vator recently was damaged by high winds. The 
loss was small. 

Rapid City, S. D.—The warehouse roof at the 
Black Hills Warehouse Corp. plant was badly 
damaged by hail recently. 

Emery, S. D—The Wm. Driscoll elevator 
has been sold to Ray Cochrane, manager of the 
Farmers elevator at Leola. 

Leola, S. D—F. F. Kurth of Hecla was ap- 
pointed manager of the Leola Equity Exchange. 
He succeeds Ray Cochrane who resigned. 

Roscoe, S. D—Ed Bernett, manager of the 
Farmers Elytr. Co., has purchased the McCabe 
elevator and is entering business for himself, 

Sturgis, S. D—Tri-State Milling Co. is sery- 
ing its customers over a new Soweigh 30-ton 
Motor Truck Dump Scale with 34 ft. platform. 

Hammer, S. D.—Halver H. Hanson, who for 
five years was manager of the Farmers Eleva- 
tor here, died at his home in Alexandria, Minn., 
June 23. 

Faulkton, S. D.—Tri-State Milling Co. has 
installed a new Soweigh 30-ton Motor Truck 
Dump Scale with platform 34x9 ft. and 
equipped with New Style Grain Beam. 

New Underwood, S. D.—Arnold Aby, for- 
mer local manager of the Tri-State Milling Co., 
has leased the Farmers Elevator from the 
Camery estate and took possession July 1.—F. E. 

Hecla, S. D.—Frank F. Kurth has resigned 
as manager of the Co-op. Elvtr. Co. elevator, 
R. B. Olson, formerly of Wyndmere, succeed- 
ing him. Mr. Kurth will manage an elevator 
at Leola. 

Canova, S. D—Glenn Schafer, manager of 
the local feed grinding and electric shop, has 
accepted a position at Carthage and his business 
here is being operated under the management 
of Ay. Jerde 

Pactola, S. D—The Tri-State Milling Co. of 
Rapid City, S. D., was host to the Chadron 
(Neb.) Milling Co. employees, recently, at 
Camp Judson. Forty persons attended the pic- 
nic gathering, enjoying a day’s outing in the 
hills. 

Stockholm, S. D.—Arvid Johnson was elect- 
ed president of the Stockholm Farmers Eleva- 
tor; B. E. Berg was renamed sec’y at the annual 
meeting. The annual report showed the largest 
volume of business in the history of the com- 
pany.—F. E. 

Badger, S. D.—A net profit of $16,700.47 was 
earned by the grain department of the Farmers 
Co-operative Grain Co. during the last fiscal 
year. A six per cent dividend was declared. 
Officers elected were R. W. Johnson, pres.; 
Arthur R. Paulson, sec’y; and L. H. DeWall, 
manager of the grain department—F-.E. 


SOUTHEAST 


Rolling Fork, Miss—The Sharkey County 
Farm Buro has installed a Steinlite Moisture 
Meter in its elevator. 


TEXAS 


Muenster, Tex.—Yhe Kay Kimbell interests, 
which recently .bought the Whaley Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. (hearquarters Gainesville, Tex.), 
will continue operation of the local plant under 
the name of Whaley Mill & Elvtr. Co. Houston 
Maupin, who has been associated with the 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co. for the past 20 
years, will be local manager. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton, Wis.—The Liethen Grain Co. will 
build a 10,000-gal. gasoline storage tank. 

Galesville, Wis.—The Farmers Exchange has 
opened a feed store. 

New London, Wis.—Slipping V-belts caused 
a small fire in the New London Co-operative 
Exchange recently. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Harold M. Stratton, pres- 
ident of the Stratton Grain Co., was elected to 
the board of trustees by policyholders of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Janesville, Wis.—Fire on July 4 caused 
damage estimated at $400 to the Farley Feed 
Co. Spontaneous combustion was believed re- 
sponsible for the blaze, which broke out in feed 
sacks.—H.C.B. 

Superior, Wis.—The state grain and ware- 
house commission informed the bureau of per- 
sonnel it was granting salary increases totaling 
$180 a month to 21 of its employes effective 
July 1, 1942—H.C.B. 

Galesville, Wis——The old Davis mill, now the 

property of Roy Lutz, is having repairs and 
improvements made, with prospects that the 
old mill wheel, idle for many years, will soon 
turn again as farmers’ grains are ground into 
feed. 
_ Madison, Wis.—Fred Dries, 29, crushed a 
finger in machinery at a seed and feed com- 
pany plant he managed, started to walk away, 
fainted and fell, his head striking the cement 
sidewalk. Injuries sustained were fatal. He 
never regained consciousness.—P. J. P. 

Stoughton, Wis.—Ownership of the Klong- 
land Feed Mill, which heretofore has been 
vested in a corporation known as the City Feed 
Mill, Inc., recently was transferred to an un- 
incorporated partnership composed of Mrs. 
Emilie Klongland, her son, Owen, her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Arnold M. Anderson, and Obert T. 
Asleson. The firm will continue to be known 


as the City Feed Mill with Mr. Aselson as 
manager.—H.C.B, 


Buckets. 


or more. 


posal GJ-7. 


FOR VICTORY!! 


“Food Will Win the War and Write the Peace.” 


Step up the capacity of your elevator with Calumet 
scientifically designed, super capacity Elevator 


No expensive changes necessary. Just install 
Calumet Cups and increase capacity up to 50%, 


Without obligation, write for guaranteed pro- 


B. Il. WELLER CO. 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CALUMET 


Wheat Prices Boosted by 
Political Measures 


The huge surpluses of wheat in the United 
States make it not only possible but desirable 
to divert quantities of wheat for animal feed 
and for the production of alcchol and other non- 
food uses, but political pressures offer strenu- 
ous resistance to such action, Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis, director of the Stanford University Food 
Research Institute, reports. 

“Tf the country is to reap the benefit of its 
grain reserves it must use them instead of 
hoarding them, and use much of them for feed,” 
contends Dr. Davis in the May issue of Wheat 
Studies, released today by the Stanford Food 
Research Institute. 


Political measures have beosted wheat prices 
in the United States to levels suggestive of a 
shortage rather than the existing embarrassing 
abundance, the Stanford wheat expert says. 


_ “The political price level of wheat has been 
an important factor limiting the use of wheat 
for feed and its flow into export, and has been 
partially responsible for piling up the unprece- 
dented stocks thatsclog the channels of trade.” 


The wheat survey indicates that although the 
crop increase was only 16 per cent, the cash 
income of United States farmers from wheat 
rose en $428,000,000 in 1940 to $702,000,000 
in 1941. 


Driveway Observations 


By TRAVELER 


CHARLES E. GALLAGHER, at Meriden, 
Ill, remarks: “Elevator owners and opera- 
tors ought to be extra careful now to clean up 
the dead weeds, grass and rubbish around their 
elevators. These large locomotives spew out a 
good many hot sparks, and such hot sparks, 
landing in dead weeds around an elevator could 
cause a hot blaze in a few minutes and en- 
danger our elevators. 


“We can’t afford to lose an elevator under 
present conditions. It would be almost impos- 
sible to replace it. So we must take extra pre- 
cautions to save what we have.” 


One elevator in Northwestern Iowa, burned 
recently, could not be replaced, and the only 
way the company managed to stay in business 
was by buying another elevator at another 
town. 


Secy. Wickard 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CUPS 


SUPER 
CAPACITY 
ELEVATOR 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes .. . a 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in 1 the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


3 doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


SRI MR: 


you have teachied he goal. He walle tell von 
how you may obtain your flag. 


If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 


NI 


Loat 


Granta 


[Since last published in the Journals.] 


No. 2,288,809. Cover for Grain Bins. Wilbur B. 
Larkin and Victor C. Norquist, Kansas City, 
Mo., assignors to Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. A cover for grain bins and 
the like, made up of a plurality of steel seg- 
ments, and a sleeve protected vent opening to 
cap the roof cone created by the assembled seg- 
ments, 

No. 2,287,949. Vitamin E. Substitute and Proc- 
ess of Making It. Lee Irvin Smith and Herbert 
E. Ungnade, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors to 
Regents of the University of Minnesota. A 
chemical compound with a defined structure. 

No. 2,288,379. Weighing Mechanism Feeder. 
Eidric W. Vredenburg, Oakland, Cal. This de- 
vice is a hopper for a supply of material, and 
a plurality of rolls, each of which has a plurality 
of circumferential grooves, and a plurality of 
members extending in the direction of the 
grooves. 


No. 2,287,357.. Lubrication of Conveyor Roll- 
ers. Tage Georg Nyborg, Worcester, Eng., as— 
signor of one-half to The Mining Engineering 
Co., Ltd., Worcester, Eng. Means for lubricat- 
ing a bearing, including two relatively rotable 
concentric elements spaced apart to provide an 
oil reservoir. Deeply recessed chambers in these 
elements carry oil inward. 

No. 2,287,659. Grinding Mill. Charles M. Bind- 
ner, Normandy, Mo., assignor to Dixie Machin- 
ery Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mill has a base 
which forms a longitudinal sump with an end- 
wise outlet, at least one air inlet at the opposite 
end, and an upward opening to the grinding 
chamber. Axis of grinding means is parallel to 
the sump. Mill motor is direct connected to 
rotor, and is supported on a bracket base from 
the sump inclosure. Separate motors operate 
the mill and the sump. 


No. 2,286,279. Ear Straightener for Corn Pick— 
ers. Benjamin M. Hyman, Moline, Ill., and Rec- 
tor C. Fergason; La Porte, Ind., assignors to 
International Harvester Co., of New Jersey. De— 
vice is related to husking rolls, has flaps ex- 
tending toward husking roils at an angle to con- 
veyor, and an ear straightener positioned over 
the end of the husking rolls. 


: 


No. 2,286,579. Conveying Element. Arthur C. 
Schroeder, Syracuse, N. , assignor to Redler 
* Conveyor Co., Quincy, Mass. This conveyor 


flight is a unitary length of bar stock shaped to 
form a transversely extended open flight. Flights 
interlock. ’ 

No, 2,286,580. Conveying Element. Arthur C. 
Schroeder, Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to Redler 
Conveyor Co., Quincy, Mass. This flight unit 
comprises a sheet metal flight, and a tension 
member of bar stock shaped to provide a loop 
portion at one end and a hook portion at the 
other end, The flights form a closure for the 
hook portions. 

No. 2,286,825. Self-Aligning Bearing Construc- 
tion. Francis E. Montgomery, Des Moines, Ia. 
The bearing element has two oppositely extend- 
ing arm projections on its periphery. These 
projections rest in a plane bisecting the center 
of the bearing element, and connect with 
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Head drive motor half buried in dust 


grooves in the lugs supporting the bearing, thus 
allowing the bearing to rock back and forth to 
accommodate itself to the shaft. 

No. 2,286,987. Air Separator. Thomas J. Stur- 
tevant, Wellesley, Mass., assignor to Sturtevant 
Mill Co., Boston, Mass. Salient feature is a 
fan which operates in relation to baffle plates to 
separate air and powdered material fed into the 
device. 

No. 2,285,406. .Permanent Magnet. Clarence 
George Bieber, Huntington, W .Va., asignor to 
the International Nickel Co., Inec., New York, N. 
Y. No drawing. A hot worked alloy capable of 
developing magnetic properties including high 
coercive force and high remanence suitable for 
permanent magnets, comprising about 5% to 
9.5% aluminum, 1% to 3% titanium, 20% to 30% 
nickel, and the balance iron. 


Unprotected light bulbs should not be low- 
ered into grain bins. Swinging on the end of 
the drop cords, they are apt to strike the side 
of the bin and break. If grain has been run 
into them a short time before, there may be 
floating dust, ready for ignition and explosion. 
Even if there is no explosion, it is hazardous 
for the customers to receive grain containing 
bits of broken glass. 


2,286,987 


2,286,825 


Creating Hazards Needlessly 

Herewith is a picture of a 10 hp; Anclosed 
motor driving a leg in a busy country grain 
elevator recently during wheat transfer oper- 
ations. ik 

Transferring of old wheat naturally means 
dust, a great deal of dust. But this looks like 
more than a temporary accumulation. 

The evidence supports this conviction because 
we saw a man in the driveway of this elevator 
smoking a cigarette while the leg was in op- 
eration, and the atmosphere so thick with dust 
that a modern dust mask would have provided 
material comfort. 

We do not understand why the elevator has 
not exploded or burned, but it has stood for 
nearly 30 years and is a very active plant. 

Inclosed motors are a necessity under such 
conditions, if the plant is to continue handling 
food for the Allies. 


Australia is expected to reduce the acre- 
age of wheat, as exports are limited and the 
visible supply is 120,000,000 bus., against 55,000,- 
000 bus. a year ago. 

A vegetable oil and packing house prod- 
ucts transportation committee has been ap- 
pointed by Director Eastman of the O. D. T. 
to eliminate cross hauls. The committee of 7 
includes A. M. Hall of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, W. A. Mayfield of Swift & Co., G. C. . 
Burwell of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. and G. B. 
McLean of the Central Soya Co. 


Building Bins for the C.C.C. 


Firms in the Northwest which have received 
contracts to build wheat storage bins for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation include: 

Field-Martin, 2,400 bins; Kindem Construc- 
tion Co., 3,000 bins; Scott-Graff & Industrial 
Construction Co., 1,000 bins, all of Minneapolis. 
The Northland Construction Co. of St. Cloud 
has contracted for 700 bins, and the Heinbach 
Lumber Co. of Duluth will furnish an addi- 
tional 500 bins. 

The Bell Lumber Co. of Green Bay, Wis., 
will make 1,000 bins, while the Robbins Sash 
& Door Co., of Rapid City, S. D., will produce 
500 units. 

The Klein Lumber Co., of Bismarck, N. D., 
is to build 750 bins while Iowa firms receiving 
contracts for a total of 1,850 bins included the 
F. B. Dickinson Co. and the Western Silo Co. 
of Des Moines. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—Charles F. Pierson, 
treas. of the Superior Separator Co., reported 
for duty last month as a junior grade lieutenant 
in the U. S. N. R., and is temporarily assigned 
to the Naval Air Base, Norfolk, Va., Fighter 
Detector School. 


Steinlite Moisture Testers have recently 
been installed in the following Texas plants: 
Farmers Associated Elevators, Black; Gist 
Grain Co., Adrian; Farmers Supply Co., Dal- 
hart; Kingsville Mlg. Co., Kingsville; Farmers 
Elevator Co., White Deer. 

The urgent need for typewriters in the 
War Program has brought an appeal from the 
Army and Navy thru the WPB Office Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Procurement Commit- 
tee to American business and industry to re- 
linquish to the services every typewriter than can 
be spared. The existing new typewriter dealers 
and manufacturers’ representatives and inde- 
pendent dealers will act as purchasing agents. 
Typewriters manufactured since Jan. 1, 1935, 
are wanted. Each machine purchased will be 
marked to prevent its return to trade channels. 

Chicago, Ill—Earl C. Moss, one of the 
country’s outstanding power transmission engi- 
neers, passed away July 8. From 1905 to 1938 
Mr. Moss was local manager for the Morse 
Chain Co., and thereafter served as sales and 
consulting engineer. Many of the silent chain 
drives in use in grain elevators thruout the 
central west were designed by Mr. Moss, and 
while his work in this field was extensive, some 
of his most notable achievements were in other 
fields, of special import was the world’s largest 
silent chain unit which he designed for a power 
project at Snake River, Idaho. 


\y 
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The Federal Crop Insurance branch office 
at Kansas City will be closed Oct. 1. A new 
_office will be opened in Denver to consolidate 
the Kansas City, Spokane and Minneapolis 
-offices. The only other wheat insurance office 
is in Chicago. 


All persons or firms who at any time dur- 
ing the year of 1941 had in their possession 
new and/or second-hand bags equivalent to 
20,000 yards of burlap, must submit an in- 
ventory of same with WPB, Division of 
Industry Operations, at Washington. This is 
-required by Conservation Order No. M-47. 


A Grain Separator with Desired 
Improvements 


To ascertain what improvements in grain 
cleaning machinery were most wanted the Supe- 
rior Separator Co. in 1940 sent a questionnaire 
to 2,500 firms in the business of handling grain 
asking for the specific and practical improve- 
ments that were most wanted. 

From the many replies received, three de- 
mands stood out: (1) cleaners should be lower 
to fit under low ceilings and to permit spouting 
from more bins into one machine; (2) cleaners 
should be more compact to save limited space 
on work floors; (3) aspiration should be still 
further improved. 

The accompanying illustration shows the com- 
pletely new design that made those. three im- 
provements possible in one machine—the Coun- 
try General. The Country General embodies 
all the proved advantages of the all-cylinder 
cleaners, using the patented double cylinder and 
the four cylinder principle as well as the ex- 
clusive automatic repeat. Those thoroly proved 
features were built into a new design that is 
“streamlined” to the maximum. 

The 4-cylinder Country General, illustrated 
herewith, is 6’ 3” low, fitting easily under the 
lowest ceilings and permitting spouting from 
several bins. The capacity is 400 to 500 actual 
bus. per hour, yet the over-all length is only 
9’ 10” and the over-all width is only 4’ 7%”. 

The Country General comes ready to install, 
except for the dust pipe. Scalper and aspira- 
tor are built in, underneath the streamlined 
paneling. Drives and the motor are fully en- 
closed, with the motor inside the machine, pro- 
tected from dust. Removable panels give in- 
stant access to all moving parts. 

The scalper is at the side, out of the way, so 
scalped material does not strike the operator, 
but falls into a removable receptacle for easy 
disposal. Another convenient feature that oper- 
ators like is that liftings can be automatically 
spouted into the cats when cleaning wheat or 
into the seeds when cleaning oats. 

The new design permits doubling the aspira- 
tion. The famous Superior double duct aspira- 
tor is now 7’ 4” long. The grain stream is 
so thin and so evenly distributed that ALL 
chaff, dust, shriveled grain and other waste is 
lifted easily by the air, without taking any of 
the sound grain. The grain is spread so thin 
that it cannot beat the liftings back out of the 
air stream. Working at peak capacity, the 
aspiration is still perfect. 

In addition to the 4-cylinder model shown, the 


The Country General Grain Cleaner 
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Country General is made in 7-cylinder and 8- 
cylinder models. Readers of the Journal will 
be given additional information on application 
to the manufacturer. 


Checking Tire Waste 


Local boards, in their discretion, may refuse 
to grant certificates. to applicants when the in- 
spector’s report shows: : 

The tires to be replaced have been run be- 
yond the point where they can be repaired or 
recapped. (Specifications have been drafted to 


determine what that point is.) 


Tread plies have become separated due to 
overloading, neglect in keeping tires properly 
inflated, or operation at high ‘speeds. 

: The casing has been damaged by running 
at. 

Dual tires have been improperly matched. 

Wheels are out of alignment. 

_ The tire has been damaged by uneven brak- 
ing. 

Spotty wear indicating that the tire has been 
run on a bent rim. 

It is recognized that the above standards are 
not absolute and that there may be mitigating 
circumstances. When tires have been damaged 
by faulty wheel alignment, for instance, or by 
uneven braking or mounting on a bent rim, the 
local board may withhold action under the 
abuse standards if the operator of the vehicle 
on which the tires are mounted can show that 
he has corrected the condition or has taken 
steps to get it corrected. 


Louisville, Ky —Herman F. ‘Willkie, vice- 
pres., in charge of production, of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, claims that under a new 
process for producing synthetic rubber from 
gtain, and without first converting it into 
ethyl alcohol, a plant with capacity of 200 
tons daily, can be erected and placed in 
operation within six months, and using a com- 
paratively small amount of critical material. 


—A. W. W. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re— 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Graln Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
4%x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1938) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 ges, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 
148 pages, 4144x5% inches. loth $4.00. 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition with 
Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use of 
five-letter words, any two of which may 
be sent as one. (English.) Price, $20.00. 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 8%x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Graln Code for international] 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
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Field 


Stanley, N. D—R. P. Archer has moved 
his seed store across the street to a new loca- 
tion. 

Crawford, Neb.— Virgil Cosgrove has suc- 
ceeded Walter Iossi as manager for the Tri- 
State Seed Co. 


Roswell, N. M.-—The Mitchell Seed & 
Grain Co. has been formed by Mary L., and 
Ervin W. Mitchell and Harold Hurd. 


Sacramento, Cal.—A seed testing school 
for commercial analysts was conducted July 
6 to 11 by the Federal-State Seed Laboratory. 


Sun Prairie, Wis.—Fred Dries, 29, manager 
of the Mayr Seed & Feed Co. for several 
years, died July 2 in a Madison hospital as 
the result of a fall—H. C. B. 


Toledo, O.—The Ohio Seed Trade Ass'n. 
recently elected Seymour Hirsch, Toledo, 
pres.; Max Scarff, New Carlisle, vice pres., 
and C. B. Mills, Marysville, sec’y-tres. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Fertilizer 
& Seed Co. has been incorporated with $1,000 
capital stock, by H. G. Schepman, L. W. 
Beidler and D. E. Hesterman.—A. W. W. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Falling from the 4th to 
the 2d floor of the Mitchellhill Seed Co.’s 
plant Clarence McFarland, an employee 19 
years old, suffered a slight concussion and 
scalp injuries, not serious.—P. J. P. 

Bloomington, Ill.—Joseph E. “Jim” Barnes, 
who has served as botanist for the Illinois 
State Seed Laboratory for the past ten years, 
is entering the commercial field. He has en- 
tered the employ of Funk Bros. Seed Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The business of the 
Westland Seed Co. has been taken over by 
Northrup, King & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Maurice Keating of the Westland Seed Co. 
now is with Northrup, King & Co., at Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Albany, Ore—The Albany Seed Co. re- 
cently held open house at its new seed clean- 
ing plant. The floor space is 40,000 square 
feet. The battery of seed cleaners is one of 
the largest in the west, with a capacity of 
400 sacks per hour. 


Washington, D. C.—The present program 
for the purchase of dry beans will be closed 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Aug: 31. 
A new price-supporting program will begin 
Sept. 1 on the 1942 crop of pea and medium 
white, Great Northern, California small white, 
pink and pinto. 

State College, Miss—The third annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Seed _ Improvement 
Ass’n was held July 8 at State College. 
George Perry, Maud, was elected pres. of the 
association, succeeding Harrison Evans, Shu- 
qualak. George B. Perry, Stoneville, was 
named vice pres. Membership in the Missis- 
sippi Seed Improvement Ass'n. includes more 
than 200 growers of certified field crop seed. 
The association serves as the official certi- 
fying agency as designated by the State Seed 
Improvement Committee in 1939. Last year 
crops of certified seed of cotton, corn, oats, 
and other small grains exceeded $1,500,000 
in value, and the current crop of oats will 
exceed 220,000 bushels, according to J. M. 
Weeks. of State College, sec’y. 


Seeds 


Carroll, Ia—Claude J. Blumer of Sioux 
City has succeeded Don J. Huck as manager 
of the Kollman-Warner Seed Co., Mr. Huck 
being promoted to the main office at Norfolk, 
Neb. 


The Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Ass'n 
has been informed by wire from Senator 
McNary that dealers would receive 40 cents 
for peas, and 45 cents for crimson clover and 
hairy vetch, which is satisfactory to the spe- 
cial committee of the Ass’n that has been 
working for months. 


Shelbyville, Ind—To keep rats away from 
his valuable hybrid seed corn Peter J. Lux, 
former international corn king, installed a 
radio in his big barn. The radio is turned on 
24 hours a day to scare away the rats. Ap- 
parently a version in reverse of what the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin did when his music 
charmed the rats into the river Weser. 


Princeton, N. J.—Dr. Geo. H. Shull has 
retired from the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity after 27 years of teaching. While en- 
gaged in research for the Carnegie Institute 
at Cold Springs Harbor, N. Y., from 1904 to 
1915, Dr. Shull crossed pure line varieties of 
self-fertilized corn to produce hybrids, the 
first commercial use of his discovery being 
made in 1922 by the Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., of Iowa, in which Vice Pres. Henry A. 
Wallace was interested. 


Roque Early for Pure Seed 


Since last year the rules and regulations for 
certified seed have been revised in North Da- 
kota. Tightening the tolerances allowed for dis- 
eases and admixtures was necessary to improve 
the quality of seed stocks. Purity can he main- 
tained only by careful and timely roguing. 


Illinois Seed Dealers Meet 


Pres. Lee A. Beebe of Forreston, Ill.,. called 
the meeting of the Illinois Seed Dealers Ass'n 
to. order at Peoria, Ill., July 8, with a good 
attendance. 

JAS. YOUNG, Chicago, executive sec’y of 
the American Seed Trade Ass’n, spoke on na- 
tional affairs, giving a list of parity prices on 
seeds. 

RAY LANG, Madison, Wis., said the acre- 
age of red clover in Wisconsin was about the 
same as last year. Farmers have plenty of 
hay and in his opinion will hull the second 
cutting for seed. 

GUY PURCELL, Evansville, Ind., said re- 
cent rains may have some bad effect on the red 
clover seed crop. 

HENRY KLING, Cedar Rapids, Ia.. said 
the prospect was for a large crop of timothy 
seed in Iowa. 

J. C. HACKLEMAN, University of Illinois, 
said red clover had been hurt so much by the 
ea that it had not yet been cut. Red top looks 
ine. 

CHAS. H. KELTNER, Springfield, Ill, in 
charge of the seed laboratory, told of changes 
that had been made to speed up the work to 
give earlier reports on seed samples sent in. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Hybrid Corn Men Organize 


With Ted Robinson of Waterloo, Neb., as act- 
ing chairman, the Hybrid Seed Corn Division 
of the American Seed Trade Ass’n got off to 
a flying start at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
July 11. 

In attendance were practically all of the hy- 
brid seed corn producers, big and little, to the 
number of 60 or more. Pioneer, DeKalb, Funk 
and Pfister were there in force. 


E. T. ROBINSON stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to form a hybrid corn division 
separate from all other groups, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the American Seed Trade 
Ass’n. “We have acting as temporary secretary’ 
the secretary of the American Seed Trade 
Ass’n, James Young.” “Forces are at work in 
our country that make it imperative that we 
present a united front to secure tires and gas.” 


MR. YOUNG: It has been my idea as the 
executive sec’y of the A.S.T.A. that we set 
up an organization like that of the Farm Seed 
Ass'n. Members of the. A.S.T.A. are qualified 
for membership in the seed corn group. 

MR. ROBINSON appointed a nominating 
committee-consisting of Lester Pfister, Dr. Hol- 
bert, G. F. Kellogg, Cliff Corneli and Wm. 
Jacques. 

MR. ROBINSON: The group will use the 
secretary’s office as a clearing house for cor- 
respondence. It is fundamentally wrong for me 
to have to go to Washington to get 20 feet of 
copper wire, and take up the time of some man 
who ought to be at work winning the war. 

J. LIST PEPPARD, Kansas City: An ap- 
peal made by an individual at Washington is 
susceptible of a selfish interpretation. No in- 
dustry to-day is able to contribute so much to 
the war effort as the hybrid seed corn industry. 


OFFICERS named by the nominating com- 
mittee were elected as follows: Pres. Fred W. 
Lehmann, of the Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.; vice pres., J. R. Holbert, of 
Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomingten, Ill; see’y, 
Geo. M. Strayer of Associated Hybrid Pro- 
ducers, Hudson, Ia. 

Advisory board: Wm. Jacques, Wisconsin; 
C. E. Troyer, Indiana; E. T. Robinson, Ne- 
braska; J. R. Huey, Illinois; J. E. Van Fosson, 
Ohio; S. G. Turner, Illinois: Thos. Roberts, 
Illinois; C. R. Pommer, Missouri, and John 
Shaver, Minnesota. 


New Seed Trade Marks 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO., Marysville, O. 
No, 451,657. “Garden Club,” for grass seed. 

HYGRADE SEED CO., INC., Fredonia, 
N. Y. No. 452,353. “Make every plot a gar- 
den spot,” in script lettering, fer vegetable and 
flower seeds. 

TERMINAL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, 
Tex. No. 418,058. “Blue-Tag” and a repre- 
sentation of blue tags tied together with a red 
ribbon, for seed grains and field seeds. 

WESTLAND SEED: CO., Berkeley, Cal., 2) 
subsidiary of Northrup, King & Co. No. 450,075. 
The word “Sierra” over mountains represented 
as ringed within a circle, for field, garden, farm, 
and grass seeds. 
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Save Oats Seed for 1943 


Farmers who grew the new disease-resistant 
varieties of oats this year are urged by E. S. 
Dyas, extension agronomist at Iowa State Col- 
lege, to save the seed for 1943. 

Boone, Tama, Control and Marion, especially 
the first three named, again demonstrated good 
resistance to leaf and stem rust and complete 
immunity to smut. 

There should be enough seed of these new 
oats to plant the entire Iowa oats acreage next 
year if the seed is saved. It is estimated that 
more than 20 million bushels will be produced. 
About 15 million will be needed for seed, figur- 
ing around 5 million acres and 3 bushels to the 
acre, 

Changing over to these new varieties would 
go far toward restoring Iowa’s reputation as 
the leading oats-producing state- in the Union. 
the agronomist declared. While Iowa still 
leads in number of bushels produced it trails 
behind other Corn Belt states in yield per 
acre and quality of the crop. In 1941, a bad 
rust year, 88 per cent of the Iowa oats crop 
graded No. 3 or lower, while in a neighboring 
see Illinois, 85 per cent of the crop graded 
Nos 


Kota Flaxseed 


Among varieties of flax introduced within 
1941 was Kota, produced at the North Da- 
kota experiment station at Mandan. 

Kota is a cross of Bison and B. Golden, 
both developed by the N. D. Agricultural 
College department of botany and. plant 
pathology and introduced by Dr. H. L. Bolley 
and, Prot. TE) Stoa 

The parent varieties originally were from 
the best available Argentine plants and other 
crosses, Dr. Bolley said, and the new plant 
combines the qualities of rust resistance and 
production, together with other desirable qual- 
ities. 

Bison flax figures in another cross, with 
Redwing, for a new variety, Biwing, of which 
there are 2,000 bushels available for distri- 
bution for the next season. 

From Bison, Biwing has inherited moderate- 
ly large seed size, medium high oil content, 
exceptional resistance to wilt and high yielding 
ability, and from Redwing, high oil drying qual- 
te aera resistance to flax rust, and high 
yield. 


Good Varieties to Be Certified 
in Indiana 


Seven new improved varieties resulting from 
the work of plant breeders are included along 
with standard varities of small grain in the 
certification program of the Indiana Corn 
Growers’ Ass’n this year, it was announced at 
Purdue University this week. 


Balbo rye, an earlier growing strain than is 
commonly found in the state, having superior 
pasture quality, Vicland and Marion oats of 
excellent disease resistance, and Forkedeer and 
Fulwin winter oats adapted to southern Indi- 
ana have been added to the list of eligible va- 
rieties. Thorne wheat, a recent newcomer 
from Ohio, has been added to the list of old 
standbys commonly grown in the state, and in 
the fall of 1942, Fairfield will be distributed 
to certified seed growers from Purdue for the 
first time. 

Among winter barley varieties, Kentucky No. 
1 leads all others in popularity and perform- 
ance, and of the spring varieties Alpha, Spar- 
tan and Wisconsin No. 38 are those most com- 
monly certified. 

Many growers in the state who plant certi- 
fied seed of these and other varieties eligible for 
certification, are now making application for 
inspection to the association at Lafayette. Five 
hundred growers certified almost a half million 
bushels of seed in 1941, according to the final 
seed directory of the association, and a greater 
volume of certified seed is in prospect for 1942. 


Better Wheat in Nebraska 


Good wheat and lots of it! That’s the situa- 
tion in Nebraska this year. Not since 1930, when 
the state harvested the largest crop in history, 
72,000,000 bushels, have the Nebraska wheat 
fields produced so generously. Interest is run- 
ning high in the yields per acre, but farmers 
have also expressed greater than usual interest 
in the milling and baking quality of the 1942 
wheat crop. 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement Ass’n in 
cooperation with the Extension Service recently 
completed a series of 18 wheat improvement 
meetings at the “100 farmers’ wheat tests” 
planted throughout the wheat producing areas 
of the state. More than ever before farmers 
were asking “Is my wheat a good milling and 
baking variety?” Farmers in general are coming 
to realize that this is a far more important con- 
sideration in growing wheat today than formerly 
because of the large volume of wheat on hand 
in the United States’ and the more refined meth- 
ods of determining wheat quality. Millers can 
be more “choosey” about the wheat they buy and 
if certain areas aren’t producing the kind of 
wheat that makes the best bread they soon find 
it out and wheat from that region isn’t in strong 
demand. 

There was a time of course when wheat was 
just wheat, especially when all the wheat pro- 
duced in the hard red winter area was Turkey. 
When undesirable results were ob‘ained in the 
mill or the bake shop, it was often impossible to 
tell what was causing the trouble. The advent 
of cereal chemistry of course has changed all 
this and today the modern mill laboratory has 
placed more exacting requirements on the wheat 
that comes to market. The present day wheat 
producer must know therefore what varieties of 
wheat are best from the trade standpoint as well 
as which variety is best adapted to his growing 
conditions. 

Unfortunately not all varieties of wheat are 
desirable bread wheats. In general, in Nebraska, 
the Turkey type wheat such as the original Tur- 
key, first brought to Nebraska by the early 
Mennonites, and such Turkey selections as 
Cheyenne, Nebraska No. 60 and Nebred are ac- 
ceptable to the trade. The classification of 
farmers’ samples of wheat in the 1942 tests in- 
dicate that over 85% of the wheat farmers are 
still raising these varieties. Nebred, regarded as 
the best Turkey selection from the standpoint 
of baking qualitv. scored a rapid increase in the 
state and 6.1% of the 2000 farmers’ samnles col- 
lected for classification were this variety. In 
1941, 3.5% of the farmers’ samples of wheat 
were Nebred. 

Rye mixtures throughout the state continue 
to be one of the principal hazards to high qual- 
ity wheat. According to the classification of 
farmers’ samples in the association’s master 
nursery, 18% contained rye. Last year 17.4% of 
the farmers’ samples contained rye. The in- 
creased planting of rye in the state for both 
hay and grain account for the greater amount 
of rye showing up this year. Certain areas of 
the state need to give the rye problem serious 
consideration if the wheat from these areas is 
not to be penalized. 

For the first time in four -years of testing 
farmers’. samples of wheat by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Ass’n a few farmers’ sam- 
ples were found to contain stinking smut. The 
most badly smutted sample was one of Chief- 
kan. This variety is known to be very suscepti- 
ble to this disease. If the presence of stinking 
smut indicates an upswing in this disease in 
Nebraska, Nebred will undoubtedly become very 
popular because of its resistance to stinking 
smut. 

In some of the wheat tests the growth was 
extremely rank causing serious lodging. It was 
noteworthy that Cheyenne, the stiffest strawed 
variety of winter wheat was still standing when 
all other varieties went down. Blackhull suffered 
the greatest amount of injury from lodging. On 
the other-hand, Blackhull, being earlier than 
most of the Turkey type wheats, escaped dam- 
age from army worms in the tests where this 


pest caused injury. Pawnee was next to Chey- . 
enne with respect to lodge resistance. 

E. F. Frolik, Assistant Extension Agronomist 
and Secretary of the Nebraska Crop Improve- 
ment Association, reported at several meetings 
that there will be an abundance of certified seed 
available this fall. Much of this will again be 
distributed by local elevators. 

As the 1942 grain improvement field meet- 
ings ended all agreed that the testing plan used 
by the Nebraska Grain Improvement Ass’n to 
locate the best seed available and to demon- 
strate the great need for using the best good 
seed has been effective. Plans are being made 
for the continuation of the 100 farmers’ tests 
and the Pure Seed Plan in 1943. 


Recommended Winter Wheat 


Varieties 


For 1942 the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and 
state agricultural agencies have issued an up- 
to-date revision of the 1938 recommended win- 
ter wheat varieties for the western states. 

For Nebraska the recommended varieties are 
Cheyenne, Nebred and Turkey. 

For Kansas Blackhull, Kanred, Tenmargq, 
Turkey; and for semi-hard soft areas Clarkan 
and Kawvale. 

For Colerado Kanred, Tenmarq, Nebred. 

For Oklahoma Turkey, Tenmargq, Cheyenne, 
Blackhull. For the soft red winter areas of the 
state, Clarkan, Harvest Queen and Fulcaster. 

For Texas Turkey, Tenmarq and Blackhull. 
In the soft red winter areas of Texas Red May, 
Mediterranean and Clarkan. 

Duplicate copies of the chart for each state 
may be obtained from the state agricultural ex- 
tension agencies. 


Increase Winter Legumes 


With twice the 1941 supply of the principal 
winter legume seed in prospect for this year, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture urges farmers 
in southern and middle Atlantic states to in- 
crease their seedings of winter legumes this 
fall as a means of maintaining the productive 
strength of their farmlands for war produc- 
tion. The seedings are needed to replace appli- 
cations of nitrogen fertilizer that will be re- 
duced this year because large quantities of ni- 
trates are being used in munitions manufacture. 

The Department estimates that the acreage of 
vetches, Austrian winter peas and crimson clo- 
ver to be harvested for seed this summer will 
be about 424,000 acres, compared with 291,000 
acres in 1941, and a five-year (1936-40) aver- 
age of 123,000 acres. Present crop reports indi- 
cate that the seed production this year will be 
more than twice that of 1941. 


WEEDS 


and Weed Seeds 


Your farmer patrons, yourself, in 
fact, everyone interested in the bet- 
terment of agriculture, will welcome 
this new book. Its 76 pages, 6x9, 
contain information, with illustra- 
tions of Noxious Weeds, Lawn 
Weeds, Poisonous Plants and aids 
dealers to identify noxious weed 
seeds. Nothing like it ever before 
published. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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‘The Positive Approach to Better 
Wheat 


By C. E. Sxiver of Purdue before Kansas 
Board of Agriculture 

The wheat growing area in Southwestern In- 
diana has been in production from 80 to 100 
years. Incidentally, it has an average rainfall of 
about forty-three inches. 

This makes it particularly adapted to the 
growing of soft red winter wheat of medium to 
weak gluten strength. Around this production 
of a particular gluten strength wheat there grew 
up a pastry flour industry, one of the principals 
of which is Igleheart Bros., of Evansville, mak- 
ers of Swans Down Cake Flour. 

During the long period over which this land 
had been used, some serious problems developed. 
Chief among these were — 

1. A lowering of the fertility level to a point 
where rmaother nature would not turn loose 
enough minerals to make a profitable crop each 
year. 

2. A weed menace in the form of wild garlic. 
This was not a native plant, but was imported 
from Europe. 

3. The morale of the 
when no cure for these 
dence. 

To correct the first and most serious of these 
ills—low yields—a ‘clamor arose for higher 
yielding varieties, for that seems to be the 
easiest solution to this all-important problem 
and is usually one of the first ones resorted to, 
because we are all anxious to find the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 

It would be safe to say that there were not 
over ten fields in the area that would have met 
these rigid requirements back in 1932 when we 
started the premium move. Last year in six 
counties we had eighty-seven growers with 
90,840 estimated bushels. 

At first the funds in -the fellowship provided 
the inspection service free of charge. But we 
found that there was a tendency on the part of 
a few people to abuse this privilege by making 
application for acres that had no chance of pass- 
ing, because as they said it didn’t cost anything. 
This we took care of by requiring a fee of five 
cents per acre which kept the offenders out. 

This to my knowledge is the first case on rec- 
ord where a grain buyer or processor offered 
a reward to growers for carrying out practices 
that were even more beneficial to the farmer 
than they were to the miller himself. As one of 
my good farmer friends put it, “He was getting 
paid for doing the things he should have been 
doing any way.” 

Just before each harvest season an invitation 
to join the move is sent to all grain buyers of 
the area. The name of each company that agrees 
to pay the premium is published in the papers 
and sent to each farmer having premium wheat. 
Each buyer is furnished a list of the names of 
growers meéting the field inspection which in- 
cluded the estimated yield. During the eight 
years that this plan has been in operation we 
have never had a single case of any buyer who 
ever refused to take any eligible wheat at the 
agreed premium. 

This is not a new technique in the field of ad- 
vertising, but I believe it is new in its applica- 
tion to crop improvement work. The point which 
we tried particularly hard to emphasize at all 
times was that this was a mutual problem of all 
concerned and that the farmers had even more 
at stake than the mills. 

It wasn’t very long before seed wheat began 
to move freely, for many of the growers found 
that instead of getting three cents a bushel 
premium they could get ten to twenty-five cents 
for their grain when sold as seed. Particularly 
was this so when their fields had been de- 
clared premium fields and publicized as such. 
Thus much of the premium wheat is sold as 
seed, although some growers still prefer to sell 
it as commercial grain. 

I hope you will not forget that this inspection 
of fields was supervised by Purdue, our Agri- 
cultural University, and further that the stand- 
ard which fields and samples must meet were 


growers became bad 
troubles was in evi- 


set up by our advisory committee, consisting en- 
tirely of farmers. 

During the ten years that the premium wheat 
program has been in progress, 1,004,545 bushels 
of wheat have been eligible for premium. This 
means that over the last ten years we have 
premiumized an average of 100,000 bushels of 
grain each year, and this is about one-fourth of 
our average annual seed supply of 405,500 
bushels required in the eight counties. 

I have been talking to you in cold figures, but 
I wish it were possible to have you see the 
change in attitude of growers and buyers alike 
since this plan was evolved. 


Lespedeza Weed Control by 
Cleaning Seed 


Several methods of cleaning dodder from 
lespedeza seed were tested by C. W. Veach ina 
continued study of weed control. Experiments 
on the vibrating decks were completed and the 
apparatus was discarded because it was not 
sufficiently efficient for commercial use. 

In general it was possible to separate round 
seed, such as dodder, from seeds of other shapes 


by means of a vibrating deck, but purities of 


99.9 per cent were obtained only with a loss of 
75 per cent of the seed. 

The vibrating deck resembles a_ miniature 
flight of long, broad stairs with shallow risers. 
It is set at such an angle that the steps are all 
tilted down toward one corner. The deck should 
be made of the smoothest materials possible, and 
the surfaces of the steps must be absolutely flat 
and lie true in their plane. 

Important factors which influence the opera- 
tion of a deck are the smoothness and flatness 
of the deck itself, the width of the steps and 
the length of the flight, the length and type of 
stroke, the number of vibrations a minute, and 
the inclination and side angle of the deck. As 
far as could be determined there was no ad- 
vantage in rotating the plane about a center. 

A method of cleaning dodder from lespedeza 
that is far better than using vibrating decks is 
to hull the lespedeza first and then clean the 
sample over a commercial dodder mill. It is 
necessary to use a fanning mill later to remove 
the hulls, but purities of 99.99 per cent are ob- 
tainable without excessive losses. 

As there was no huller for lespedeza on the 
market, one was developed by C. W. Veach, 
Agricultural Engineering. Since this proved to 
be rather small, a larger one is being built. The 
original huller was made of two rubber sur- 
faces. Seed was poured into the hopper at the 
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top of the machine. As the wheel turned at 
1,700 revolutions a minute with a peripheral 
speed of 3,300 feet a minute, the seed was 
whirled between the two rubber surfaces re- 
moving the hull from the lespedeza seed and 
leaving it shining and black, while the smaller 
round dodder seed was unchanged. The dodder 
could then be removed by passing the seed over 
a commercial dodder mill. Power requirement 
was nearly proportional to the rate of hulling- 
Tests indicated that .4 horsepower was required 
to hull seed at the rate of 6 bushels an hour 
when 92 per cent of the hulls were removed. It 
is expected that the new huller will require only 
about half the amount of power used by the 
other huller because the path of travel for the 
seed is both wider and longer. 

Analyses resulting from an. investigation of 
vibrating screens for cleaning lespedeza indicate 
that there are advantages in operating screens 
at higher speeds and correspondingly shorter 
strokes —Ill. Agr. Exp. Station. 


Disease-Resistant Spring Oats 


Huron, a smut-resistant selection of midseason 
white oats originating from a Markton-Victory 
cross, recently distributed by the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is meeting 
with much favor among Michigan farmers. 
Huron has high yield and high quality and is 
superior to the older standard varieties such 
as Wolverine and Victory in Michigan. 

Vicland, a selection from a Victoria-Richland 
cross, which is highly resistant to both the smuts 
and rusts, has been outstanding in yield and 
quality in experiments in Wisconsin. It was 
distributed in 1941. 

Upton and Marida are new smut-resistant, 
midseason, white oat varieties recently dis- 
tributed in Utah and northern Idaho. Both 
are superior in yield and quality to the stand- 
ard varieties. 

Bridger, a selection from the cross between 
Markton and Victory, also smut resistant, is 
being increased for distribution by the Mon- 
tana Agriculture Experiment Station. Bridger 
is superior in yield, quality, and stiffness of 
straw to Victory, the leading commercial 
variety of Montana—E. C. Auchter, chief, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A. 


Limitations on production of grain bins im- 
posed under General Limitation Order L-26 
do not apply to bins made of wood, and con- 
tain no metal except for nails, strappings and 
small hardware. 
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Brome Grass Profitable 
North Dakota 


A grower in central North Dakota procured 
a cheap quarter of land, seeded with bromus, 
worked the sod up and in 1941, from 130 
acres, harvested 28,000 lbs. of heavy, clean 
seed. The seed, however, was not free from 
quack grass and of course could not be certi- 
fied, but nevertheless the crop sold for 8c per 
lb. and brought him $2240. 

No doubt had his field been eligible for certi- 
fication and the seed of blue tag quality, he 
could have realized another 2c per pound. Evi- 
dence is constantly coming to the Seed Depart- 
ment of a demand for brome grass seed which 
is free from quack grass and certified. 

Several years ago North Dakota exported 
bromus to Canada. Of late Canada has been 
shipping carloads of bromus to North Dakota 
and other states—N. D. State Seed Dept. 


Federal Embargo on Grain 
Movement Ordered 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a federal embargo effective July 22 to 
control the tremendous flow of grain shipments 
now threatening congested terminal markets. 

Practically all wheat centers have been using 
a permit system to control the flow of storage 
grain, but this plan has allowed a fairly free 
movement of free wheat and there was lack of 
uniformity between markets. 

The Ass’n of American Railroads complained 
to J. E. Wells, special assistant to the sec’y of 
agriculture, that it could not legally cooperate 
in certain phases of the grain shipping control 
systems employed by the various markets, and 
asked revision of these systems. Railroads, said 
the complaint, cannot legally refuse to accept a 
car of grain from a shipper who can prove the 
cars would be unloaded promptly at destination, 
regardless of whether or not such shipper held 
a shipping permit. Use of private shipping 
permits made railroads guilty of “unjust and 
unlawful discrimination.” 

The federal order supplants existing market 
controls. Under this order I.C.C. representa- 
tives and agents thruout the nation will receive 
applications of shippers and receivers, and will 
issue the shipping permits. Voluntary com’ites 
in each market will keep I.C.C. representatives 
informed of available storage facilities. 

The order applies to soybeans, flaxseed, grain 
screenings, and dry, edible beans, as well as 
bull and sacked wheat, corn, oats, rye, and 
barley. It provides for setting up grain permit 
comites in the various markets, each to be com- 
posed of one renresentative of the U.S.D.A., 
and such representatives of producers, grain 
dealers, grain processors, and transportation in- 
terests as local needs require. 

The Commission’s Service Order No. 80 ap- 
plies the I.C.C. shipping permit system to the 
movement of grain to Chicago, Buffalo, Omaha, 
Kansas City and the St. Louis and Twin Cities 
areas from July 22 to Dec. 31. 

The order provides that no railroad shall 
supply or move a car to be loaded with grain, 
consigned or reconsigned to the designated 1 mar- 
ket except on permit. 

LC.C. agents will poet with a market's 
com’ite composed of J. Brown, at Chicago; 
E. B. Black, at Buffalo. iP Manchester, at 
Omaha; G. A. Johnson, at Kansas City; M. B. 
McCormick, at St. Louis, and E. J. Grimes, at 
Minneapolis. 

Poor crop conditions and an extreme scarcity 
of red winter wheat in the Kansas City terri- 
tory, led G. A. Johnson, the Kansas City permit 
agent, to raise promptly the embargo on ship- 
ments of cash red wheat to that market for sale. 

His order, effective July 22, the effective date 
of the I.C.C. order, covers the following de- 
scribed territory: 

All points in Missouri except St. Joseph. 


All points in the following counties of Kan- 
sas: Doniphan, Atchison, Leavenworth, Jeffer- 


son, Wyandotte, Douglas, Johnson, Franklin, 
Miami, Anderson, Linn, Allen, Bourbon, Neosho, 
Crawford, Labette, Cherokee, Brown, Nemaha, 


Jackson, Shawnee, Osage, Coffey, 
son, Montgomery, 
and Topeka, Kas. 


All points in the state of Oklahoma on and 
east of the main line of the A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
through Ponca City, Guthrie and Purcell. 


Any storage wheat from the above described 
territory, regardless of variety or class, is still 
subject to permit. 


O.D.T. Cancels Return Load 
Truck Order 


Office of Defense Transportation has ordered 
far reaching modifications in its truck orders 3, 
4, 5, and 6, certain provisions of which had been 
postponed to July 15. The modifications are 
summarized by the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Ass’n as follows: 

“ODT Order No. 6 covering local deliv- 
ery carrier is canceled. The requirement in 
ODT Order No. 5 for a 75 per cent return 
load is also canceled. There must be a 100 
per cent outbound load and this 100 per cent 
requirement applies in either direction; that is, 
a 100 per cent outbound load with no return 
load requirement or an empty outbound movye- 
ment with a 100 per cent return load. Truck 
mileage must be reduced 25 per cent under the 
truck mileage for the corresponding month of 
1941; if your truck traveled 1,000 miles in July, 
August, or any other month of 1941, that mile- 
age for the corresponding month of 1942 must 
be reduced to 750 miles. A requirement of a 
40-mile speed limit is provided and this speed 
limit will be strictly enforced.” 

Revised regulations are. effective Aug. 1. 
They require truck operators to consult infor- 
mation stations or other carriers in an effort 
to develop return loads and make maximum 
use of facilities. 

Truckers are asked to set up joint informa- 
tion offices in principal cities, the expense of 
such offices to be borne by the truckers, and 
the offices to be under supervision of a 9-mem- 
ber governing com’ite to be established by 
ODT in each state. 

Truck drivers are required to exercise “due 
diligence” to develop return loads, and will be 
allowed to return empty only if granted a 
“clearance” permit from the information office. 


Woodson, Wil- 
except Atchison, Leavenworth 


Chicago, Ill—W-439, Marine Transit Co., 
by Examiner John A. Russell, proposes grant- 
ing a certificate to continue operation of barges 
between St. Louis and Chicago, over the in- 
land waterways. 

Carriers, respondents to No. 17.000. part 7, 
investigation of grain rates in the Western Dis- 
trict, have asked the I.C.C. to permit them to 
continue current rates on whole corn and whole 
oats for another year to July 31, 1943. Cur- 
rent rates were published to meet unregulated 
truck competition, Iowa and Minnesota points 
to points in Wisconsin. Crop conditions, say 
the carriers, make continuation of this rate-cut- 
ting experiment advisable. 
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rain Carriers, 


Class I railroads had on order on July 1, 
this year, 16,023 box cars. 
Illinois railroads have filed revised rates 


on grain and grain products, effective Aug. 1, 
with the I. C. <a 


Requisitioning of lake package freight 
boats by the government will affect the move- 
ment of grain to some extent, as the package 
freighters sometimes carried grain. 

In the first half of this year the railroads 
have performed the greatest amount of 
freight service ever performed in any cor- 
responding six months in their histery. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 
53,509 cars, during the week ended July 11} 
an increase of 11,169 cars above the preceding 
week, but a decrease of 9,186 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1941.—Ass’n of Ameri- 
can Railroads: 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad’s 
Supplement 14 to Tariff 605, Supplement 21 
to Ill. C. C. No. 352, effective Aug. 8, provides 
a change in route in connection with rate on 
grain from Kinmundy-Mt. Vernon to Deca- 
tur, Ill; and increases the rate from Livings- 
ton to East St. Louis, Il. 

Railway statistics for April indicate that 
month recorded a new high in railway operat- 
ing efficiency, reports Railway Age. Volume 
of freight handled totaled almost 54,000,000,- 
000 net ton-miles, compared with’ 51,000,000,- 
000 at the 1941 peak last October. Daily aver- 
ages were 101.5 miles for each locomotive, 
46.6 miles for each freight car. Trains aver- 
aged 52.4 cars, carrying 1,006 tons of freight. 

Washington, D. C.—A tie vote in the Sen- 
ate was broken when: Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace voted in favor of pending legis- 
lation that included $44,000,000 for a Florida 
Barge Canal, $49,000,000 for construction of 
pipelines and enlargement of intercoastal 
waterways. The canal would be 12 ft. deep, 
125 ft. wide, cut across northern Florida to 
save barges necessity for going around the 
tip of the peninsular state. 

Chicago, Ill—The 59th annual convention 
of the Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board 
opened in the Palmer House July 9. Law- 
rence Farlow, sec’y of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass'n of Illinois and chairman of 
the grain com’ite, and A. H. Schwietert, 
traffic director of the Chicago Ass’n of Com- 
merce, discussed plans for controlling the 
1942 grain movement to make full use of 
available box cars. 


A corn grind of 9,767,762 bus. during June, 
for domestic purposes, is reported by the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
against 8,569,750 in June, 1941. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC GRAIN DRIER 
The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. S. fe 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
EF. B. Morrison 


Eighth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


[ts three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


$27 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Dehydrators of alfalfa 
are operating day and night to catch up with 
orders for meal. The demand has increased 
thru vitamin A requirements being diverted 
from fish oil to alfalfa. 

Washington, -D. C——The U.S.D.A. re- 
ports the production during June of 31,800 
tons of distillers dried grains and 14,100 tons 
of brewers dried grains, against 16,300 tons 
and 11,400 tons respectively in June, 1941. 

Washington, D. C—Dry skimmilk produc- 
tion during May was 31 per cent larger than in 
May, 1941; but the portion used for animal 
feed decreased to 55 per cent less than in May, 
1941, as reported by the U. S. D. A. Total 


preduction for food and feed was 82,000,000 


Ibs., against 62,500,000 Ibs. in May, 1941. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n in annual convention here 
recently, pledged united co-operation with the 
war effort. H. A. Menchey, Lancaster, was 
re-elected pres.; other officers re-elected are: 
S. H. Rogers, Washington, vice-pres.; S. P. F. 
Kline, Boonsboro, Md., vice-pres.; E. J. Eshel- 
man, Lancaster, treas. 

Houston, Tex.—The Houston Milling Co. 
has agreed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to cease representing that use of Arrow 
Turkey Growing Mash or Arrow Sure Shot 
Growing Mash will result in more eggs or 
greater profit, without limiting such basis 
of comparison to natural as distinguished 
from other prepared feeds; that use of Arrow 
Horse and Mule Feed enables animals to do 
more work at lower feeding cost; and that 
the addition of cereal grass to Arrow Feeds 
gives results that are not possible with many 
feeds containing no cereal grass. 


Pigs Require Potassium 


Under the conditions of an experiment by 
Hughes and Ittner of the California Agri. Exp. 
Sta. the requirement of potassium chloride for 
the young pig lies between 2.25 gm. and 4.5 
gm. per 100 pounds of pig daily. In terms of 
potassium this amounts to 1.18 gm. and 2.35 
gm. respectively, and as percentage of the diet 
it amounts to 0.08 and 0.15 per cent. 

Since 1.18 gm. of potassium per 100 pounds 
of pig daily or 0.08 per cent of the diet was 
not sufficient, 2.36 gm. per hundredweight of 
pig daily or 0.15 per cent of the diet is con- 
sidered the minimum requirement for young 
growing pigs. 


Peanuts and Soft Pork 


A study by gross and histopathology of select- 
ed foci from the carcasses of 8,324 peanut-fat- 
tened hogs by M. Pinson Neal and reported in the 
Southern Medical Journal, revealed a uniform 
softness of the meat and the presence of the 
kidney worm, Stephanurus dentatus, but showed 
only 3 instances of perirenal fat necrosis and 
2 of pancreatic fat necrosis; the latter is at- 
tributed to the presence of Stephanurus den- 
tatus in the pancreas or pancreatic duct. 

Under the conditions of fattening, marketing 
and slaughtering of hogs here met, fat necrosis 
is not produced by the feeding of the lipase- 
containing peanut. 

The gross fat necrosis, reported by Horvath 
and Chang (Chemical Abstracts 20: 3488), and 
soft pork are produced by the same food, un- 
treated vegetable seeds, all rich in fat and con- 
taining lipase; both conditions are apparently 
prevented by cooking such food elements. In- 
terpretations of fat necrosis not based on histo- 
logical studies to eliminate parasitic and other 
inflammatory foci are not dependable. 
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Missouri Feed Conference 


Nearly 100 Missouri feed manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, feed control officials, and college 
feed authorities met at Jefferson City, July 13 
to discuss feed problems. 

H. D. ELIJAH, administrator of Missouri’s 


‘feed law, suggested setting up.a state feed ass’n 


and asked numerous questions implying need 
for improvement in the Missouri feed law. 
Some of these were: 

Do present rules for declaring protein, fiber, 
fat and N.F.E., and the branding rules, protect 
the feeder? 

Can a feed manufacturer make good or poor 
feeds under the present laws, and under the 
same analysis,-depending upon how he uses in- 
gredients? 

Should the office of livestock and feed admin- 
istration be subject to political change? 


Must there be an allowance for 6 per cent 
of inert matter in a feed? 


Should there be minimums for vitamins when 
claims are made for them in a feed? 


Should all screenings be ground? 

Should all feed sold be registered? 

Feed manufacturers appointed an advisory 
com’ite to work with Mr. Elijah, with E. B. 
Johnson, St. Louis, as chairman, and Lewis E. 
Selders, Kansas City; Henderson Wilcox, Mo- 
berly; E. A. Fallin, Springfield, and A. H. 
Meinershagen, sec’y of the Missouri Grain, Feed 
and Millers Ass’n, Higginsville, as members. 

This com’ite promptly recommended that 
minimum protein for a dairy feed be limited 
to 12 per cent, any smaller volume to be rec- 
ognized as “roughage” or some term not im- 
plying milk production. 

Recommendations from the floor urged Mr. 
Elijah to follow closely recommendations set 
up by the Ass’n of American Feed Control 
Officials. Mr. Elijah, however, insisted Mis- 
souri’s peculiar problems urged setting up of 
a state ass’n and discussion centered around his 
proposal. 

Leading speakers appearing on the program 
ahead of Mr. Elijah were: 

J. W. BURCH, director of the extension de- 
partment of the university, who pleaded for co- 
operation between manufacturers, state depart- 
ment and the college. He said feed manufac- 
turers should educate farmers to feed better. 

L. A. WEAVER, professor of animal hus- 
bandry, urged taking advantage of market shifts 
among protein and carbohydrate feeds. 

DR. A. G. HOGAN illustrated his talk about 
vitamins, claiming that poultry is the only 
branch of farm livestock which must have its 
vitamins carefully provided. 


Value of Feed Rests on Com- 
bination of Digestible 
Nutrients 


In steer Shorthorn calves the metabolizable 
energy in four specially designed experimental 
rations was equally well utilized for mainte- 
nance and for body increase. The rations were 
composed of combinations of different feeds, no 
one feed occurring in more than one ration, and 
were so designed both to contain similar pro- 
portions of the various classes of nutrients dis- 
tinguished by chemical analysis, and to be ade- 
quate in all essential nutrients. 

The results lend support to. the hypothesis 
that the extent to which metabolizable energy 
is utilized for maintenance and tissue synthesis 
is not a function of the particular feeds included 
in the ration, but is dependent on the adequacy 
of the combination of digestible nutrients thus 
presented to the tissues in covering their de- 
mands for nutriment—Journal of Nutrition. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


New York, N. Y.—The British Library of 
Infermation has obtained from England a sup- 
ply of copies of a pamphlet on “War Time Poul- 
try Feeding” prepared by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, and containing valuable 
hints to poultry keepers who desire to produce 
more to aid in the war effort. 


Poultry never get enough of the insect diet 
they thrive upon. Swiss farmers, however, 
are reported by:-the New York Times to have 
provided a delightful feast for the birds by 
collecting cockchafers, roasting them and 
erinding them into meal. The cockchafer is 
a large beetle very destructive to vegetation 
in Switzerland and France, the larva living 
on roots and the adult on foliage. 


South Bend, Wash.—Pacific oyster shell, 
which a few years ago was a “waste” product, 
being used for road fills or dumped along the 
waterfront, is now in sufficient demand that it 
will be hauled nearly 50 miles for processing 
here. Some 18 tons of medium shell (used for 
poultry feed) about 12 tons of shell flour (used 
as an ingredient in dairy and poultry mashes 
and for fertilizer) per day, with five men em- 
ployed in the plant—F. K. H. 


Lafayette, Ind.—With war emergency de- 
manding efficient production and prevention of 
waste, poultrymen need to be aware of the tre- 
mendous drain that is being made on their in- 
dustry by the widespread use of remedies and 
drugs of little effectiveness in the treatment of 
poultry ailments, warns Joe W. Sicer, Purdue 
University extension poultryman. It is reliably 
estimated that between 10 and 15 million dol- 
lars are spent annually on drugs and remedies 
for poultry other than for biologics of recog- 
nized value. Much of this is for worm cap- 
sules and the so-called intestinal antiseptics. 
“Good results are much more certain if poultry 
raisers will control diseases and _ parasites 
through preventive measures.” 


Distillery Residue Not a Good 
Protein Supplement 


Two-year trials show that dried distillery 
residue makes a poor quality protein supple- 
ment in the rations of growing chicks. 

A brand of distillery residue even failed to 
equal soybean oilmeal, where each of the prod- 
ucts to be tested was fed to growing chicks in 
equal quantities. 

To be sure it is possible to concoct a toler- 
ably good ration containing this residue, but 
work here indicates the only way to do this 
is to feed it with at least an equal amount of 
milk, meat scraps or fish meal. 

Chicks grew fairly well on a ration contain- 
ing 8 lbs. meat scrap and 8 of residue as the 
protein supplement in 100 lbs. of ration. Like- 
wise results were acceptable when the supple- 
ment was meat scrap 4, dried milk 4, and resi- 
due 8. Growth was slow when the supplement 
was meat scrap 2, dried milk 2, and residue 12. 

It is of special interest to note that equal 
parts of meat scrap and soybean oilmeal gave 
slightly better results than equal parts of meat 
scrap and residue. Chicks grew still faster on 
equal parts of meat scrap and dried milk, or 
with meat scrap 2, dried milk 2, and soybean 
oilmeal 12. 

Since the residue certainly does not equal the 
more expensive protein supplements, and costs 
more than soybean oilmeal without giving better 
results to say the least, it would seem difficult 
to justify its use as a protein supplement in 
chick rations. Materials of this type will prob- 
ably find their places in poultry feeding as vita- 
min carriers rather than as sources of good 
protein. 

W. W. Cravens, J. G. Halpin and C. E. 
Holmes conducted this investigation at the Wisc. 
Exp. Sta. 


Protein Requirements of 


Chickens 


The fact is demonstrated by the New Hamp- 
shire Agr. Exp. Sta. in Bulletin 335, that the 
protein requirements of cage managed birds as 
reported in this bulletin are somewhat different 
than for floor managed birds, especially in the 
use of dried skimmilk.. This concentrate gave 
better results when fed to floor managed birds 
than when fed to cage managed birds. 

Protein levels of approximately 19% produced 
the greatest gains in weight during the initial 
12-week brooding period of this experimental 
study. 

The results reported appear to justify the con- 
clusions that for floor managed birds a mix- 
ture of the three animal protein sources in the 
ration is more desirable from the standpoint of 
growth, efficiency of feed utilization, production 
and hatchability of eggs than is the use of but 
one animal protein concentrate. 

The per cent of or type of animal protein con- 
centrate fed has but little influence on the date 
of sexual maturity or on egg size. 

Evidence is presented to indicate that the type 
and amount of animal protein concentrate fed 
to breeding birds has an influence in the control 
of gizzard lesions in their resulting progeny. 


Constituents of Poultry Feeds 


By Prof. R. V. Boucwer before feed dealers 
and manufacturers at State College, Pa. 


DRY SKIMMILK.—We have just ccom- 
pleted a study of dry skimmill which consisted 
of three experiments, each of 72 weeks’ duration, 
with Single Comb White Leghorns. We did 
this work because we felt that, although quali- 
tative results have been reported from time to 
time, there are few records of attempts to de- 
termine the most efficient quantity of dry skim- 
milk to use in the poultry ration. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, it seemed desirable to have 
information regarding the approximate amount 
of dry skimmilk to use with meat and fish 
protein concentrates for best results thruout the 
growing, laying and breeding periods. 

The all-mash basal ration was formulated 
with the idea that it should meet all known nu- 
tritive requirements and that the constituents 
should conform to best present-day commercial 
practice in this area, except that it should con- 
tain no milk products. Thus, the no-millk basal 
ration was designed to reveal whether or not 
the addition of dry skimmilk would improve 
an already high-grade ration. Along with this 
basal ration we fed seven other groups on vary- 
ing levels of milk—from 1% to 834 per cent. 

The results of this three and.a half year study 
indicate that: 

Maximum benefits from the use of drv skim- 
milk in all-mash rations during the growing 
period were attained during the first ten weeks 
of growth. 

Most efficient gains in body weight on the 
basis of dry skimmilk intake were made by 
chicks fed 1.25 and 2.5 per cent dry skimmilk 
in all-mash rations. 

From the standpoint of egg production, egg 
weight, hatchability and dry skimmilk intake, 
most efficient performance by laying pullets oc- 
curred with all-mash rations containing 2.5 to 
5 per cent milk. Results were essentially as sat- 
isfactory with 2.5 and 3.75 per cent milk as 
with higher levels. 

Mortality of the second generation on all- 
mash rations containing none to 5 per cent dry 
skimmilk was considerably higher during the 
laying period than on rations with 6.25 to 8.75 
per cent milk. 

Rate of growth during the first two weeks 
of age, total feed consumption and gain in 
weight during the growing period, feed efficiency 
during the early part of the growing period, 
body weight at sexual maturity and per cent 
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hatch of fertile eggs increased with increasing 
percentages of dry skimmilk in the all-mash 
rations. Age at sexual maturity decreased with 
increasing amounts of milk in the ration. 

It should be emphasized that this work was 
done with all-mash rations and that the figures 
must be doubled to apply to a mash intended 
to be fed on the basis of equal parts mash and 
scratch grain. 


FEED MILL MACHINERY 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO.., Springfield, Oulo 


INSTALL 


for BIGGER PROFITS 


UNIVERSAL Hammermill 
AJACS Pulverizer 

ECONOMY Magnetic Separator 
CORN Cutter and Grader 
Vertical Feed Mixer 

Truck Dumps and other equip- 
ment. Write for information. 


WANTED — 


Distributors or Sales 
Representatives in 


Northeast and other open territories. Write 
for our proposition. 


A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


Minneapolis .Minn 


1084 10th Ave. S. E. 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 
POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 

A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
on pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
s., price $4.00 plus postage. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage, 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 


Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit thar 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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What Kind of Poultry Rations in 
War-Time 


With dried milk now largely used for human 
food—and even meat scraps rather scarce and 
expensive—poultrymen will be wise to rely on 
soybean oilmeal for much of the protein sup- 
plement in poultry mashes, say J. G. Halpin 
and W. W. Cravens. 


Trials at the Wisconsin Station have shown, 
however, that soybean oilmeal must be used in 
carefully-planned rations if it is to give good 
results. With the government calling for more 
poultry and eggs, and prices good, it would be 
a serious mistake to “economize” with soybean 
oilmeal to such an extent as to get inferior pro- 
duction. 

The cnly known situation in which it is fairly 
safe to depend on soybean oilmeal for all the 
protein supplement is where laying hens run on 
good summer pasture, or else get fresh lawn 
clippings. Green grass helps supply some of the 
factors which soybean oilmeal lacks. High- 
quality alfalfa leaf meal as 5% of the mash 
is a fairly good substitute for green grass, and 
it is wise to use it whenever the birds do not 
have grass. In addition it is a good plan to 
feed leafy alfalfa hay in racks. 


For chicks and for laying hens whose eggs 
are to be used for hatching, as well as in most 
cases for other laying hens, the only satisfac- 
tery plan is to use at least a little protein that 
comes from animal sources, such as milk or a 
combination of meat-scraps and fish meal. 


In 1942 the most practical protein combina- 
tion is one made up principally or entirely of 
soybean oilmeal, meat scraps and fish meal. Re- 
cent trials by Halpin and Cravens show that 
fish meal “teams” especially well with soybean 
oilmeal to make up the latter’s deficiencies. 


As for the proportions of the protein supple- 
ments to use, good all-around poultry mash can 
be made with equal parts of soybean oilmeal, 
meat scraps and fish meal. It is also possible 
to make a cheaper mash by using as much soy- 
bean oilmeal as the other two together. 


For growing chicks, for example, a satis- 
factory supplement is 8 Ibs. soybean oilmeal, 4 
of meat scraps and 4 of fish meal in each 100 
of mash. 

Whereas a total of 16 parts of protein sup- 
plement in 100 of mash is enough for chicks, 
laying hens do better with 18 or 20, since they 
eat grain of relatively low protein content in 
addition to the mash. Broilers, capons or 
cockerels to be sold for meat also need 20. For 
such birds the protein combination may be soy- 
bean oilmeal 10, meat scraps 5 and fish meal 5. 


Although in general dried milk is too expen- 
sive for poultry feeding in 1942, nevertheless 
if it can be obtained it may be desirable to use 
2% of it to replace an equal amount of othet 
protein feed in the rations of chicks less thay 
four weeks old, and possibly also in the rations 
of breeding hens. Such a small amount of 
milk will not increase the cost of rations be- 
yond reason. The milk generally makes a 
worthwhile difference in the thrift of young 
chicks as well as in the hatchability of eggs 
which breeding hens produce. 


It is highly important, of course, to use the 
protein supplement in a ration which is good in 
other respects. Here is a good chick ration, 
the Wisconsin No. 44W, which can be con- 
verted into an excellent ration for laying hens 
by increasing the protein supplements to 18 or 
20 parts instead of 16, by increasing the salt to 
Eigen: by feeding whole grain along with this 
mash: 


Ground yellow corn 
Wheat WrGme nyc sks + eek kee oreo 
Wheat middlings 
Alfalfa leaf meal 
Meat scrap 
Fish meal 
Soybean oilmeal 
Lamestone ertt i. 265..s wicosee eee 
Flint or granite grit 
Iodized stock salt 
Cod liver oil 


Indiana Poultry Handbook 


A handy, pocket-size bulletin, filled with in- 
formation essential to any raiser of chickens, 
has been published by the Purdue University 
Agricultural Extension Service. It is entitled, 
Extension Bulletin No, 274, “Purdue Poultry 
Pointers,’ prepared by Scott Hinners, exten- 
sion poultryman. 

The 20-page bulletin, which is available from 
the office of any Indiana county agricultural 
agent or from Purdue at Lafayette, contains 
facts on seasonal egg production, suitable poul- 
try houses and equipment, all-mash starting 
rations, growing rations, and laying rations, 
winter egg-laying pause, and disease and para- 
site control. 


New Feed Trade Marks 


NATIONAL OATS CO., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
No. 452,865. “Trix,” for dog food. 

MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., Minneapolis, 
Minn. No. 450,770. ‘Mutual,’ for stock food 
and calf pellets containing milk, 

KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek. Mich. - No. 
449,993, “Gro-Cat,” and No. 449,994, “Gro-Kit,” 
for feeds for carnivorous animals. 

GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis, 
Minn. No. 445,847. “Surefox,’ for food for 
carnivorous animals, particularly fox food. 


LOOSE=WILES “BISGUIIEGOse Long 
Island City, L. I. No. 452,326. “Austin’s,” for 
food for domesticated carniverous animals. 

PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 439,664, “Vital-trate,” for a feed ingredi- 
ent or supplement for inclusion in animal 
and poultry feeds. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERIES, INC., New 
York, N. Y. No. 451,760. “Soludri,” for dis- 
tillers dried corn solubles for cattle feed and/or 
an ingredient thereof. 

MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., Minneapolis, 
Minn. No. 451,773. “Dairyade,”’ for stock 
food containing milk ingredients. The trade 
mark is in script lettering. 

PETRUS JACOBUS GEERLINGS, doing 
business as Geerlings Feed Mills, Marshalltown, 
Ta. No. 447,940. “Hi-Brid,” in capital letters, 
for livestock and poultry feed. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 449,805. Representation of a pair of fight- 
ing cocks and the customary “Ful-O-Pep” trade 
name, for stock and poultry feeds. 

G. FRED OBRECHT, doing business as Na- 
tional Foods, Baltimore, Md., and New York, 
N. Y. No. 448,981. “Flaymalt” in block let- 
ters that appear to be standing on a board, for 
poultry feed. 


GAINES FOOD CO., INC, Sherburne, 
N. Y. No. 449,834. “Gaines Dog Meal” in 
outline lettering against a square background 
set at an angle, and a representation of a run- 
ning dog, for dog food. 

CLEMENT GRAIN CO., Waco, Tex. No. 
441,559. “Polkadot” in outline lettering against 
an attractive background, for hog and poultry 
feed supplements, horse and mule feeds, and 
stock and poultry feeds. 

H. EARL DELAPP, doing business as 
Delapp & Co., Waseca, Minn. No. 446,076. 
“The Farmade Way,” in a fanciful design in- 
closing the “m” in a circle, and placing 3 lines 
below the first part of the word, and 3 lines 
above the last part, for cattle and poultry feed.. 

G. FRED OBRECHT, doing business as 
Gerard Milk Products Co., Baltimore, Md. No. 
446,175. A trade mark involving the words 
“Rortified Milk-Tone, Milk Plus Vitamins A- 
B-C-D-E-G and Minerals,” in an attractive ar- 
rangement, and the name and address of the 
manufacturing company, for poultry feed. 


Some distillers running, or about to start 
operations on production of low proof alcohol 
for the War Production Board, and who have 


‘to take their grain from Commodity Credit 


Corporation, have received instructions to 
increase wheat content of mash from 10 to 
30 per cent.—A. W. W. 
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Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
—Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
Reasonable Rates 


Runyon Testing Laboratories 


1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Hilnels 
“Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 
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Larger Capacity — Improved Feeds 


“SUPREME” 


Proved— 
Long Life 
Built with cast side frames. 
production—Less power—Complete safety—Remarkable fan suc- 
tion—Latest tramp iron catcher—Automatic Feeder for grain, 


corn on ear or mixed grain. 


ANTEED. 30 days’ trial. 


Slow Speed 


Feed Grinder / tives. 
More uniform grinding—Larger | 


Malt Sprouts 
ST. LOUIS 
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GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. Permanent 


2917-27 N. Market St. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Old Steel Bin Government 
Corn Loses Vitamin A 


At Iowa State College five lots of 56 year- 
lings steers were fed a ration of shelled corn, 
linseed oilmeal, minerals, alfalfa hay and salt. 
The rations of the steers differed only in the 
age of the corn. Lot I got 1937 corn, Lot II 
1938 corn, Lot III 1939 corn, Lot IV 1940 corn 
and Lot V 1941 corn. The gains of the five lots 
were close, varying from 1.97 pounds per day 
for the steers of Lot IV (1940 corn) to 2.20 
pounds per day for each steer of Lot I (1937 
corn). The corn was obtained from government 
steel bins and was purchased from the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation. 

The steers liked the old corn as well as the 
new, as measured by the amount they ate. The 
steers were hand-fed the shelled corn twice 
daily, allowing them all they would eat. 

Tests on the corn of the different years show- 
ed that the vitamin A content of the 1941 corn 
was more than twice that of the 1937, 1938 and 
1939 corn and slightly more than that of the 
1940. It appeared that after the corn was about 
2 to 3 years old, there was no further drop in 
the vitamin content. 

Results from other experiments and of some 
Iowa feeders. have indicated that older corn 
doesn’t give quite as good results as newer corn. 
C. C. Culbertson, who is in charge of the feed- 
ing tests at the Iowa Station, believes that the 
difference found in these tests may have been 
caused by the loss of vitamin A and the failure 
to provide it from some other source. 


Growing Sheep with Amide 
-Flakes . 


W. Lenkeit and M. Schleinitz report on feed- 
ing experiments on growing sheep with amide 
flakes. Three groups of lambs were given ra- 
tions similar except for the source of a protein 
supplement. All the rations included hay, oats, 
clover, sugar beet, potato flakes and barley. 
Group I obtained the required protein supple- 
ment in the form of yeast and soya bean meal, 
Group II from urea incorporated in the potato 
flakes and Group III received potato flakes with- 
out urea. 

Group I gained 24.93 kilograms, Group II 
19.75 kg. and Group III 16.75 kg. in 18 weeks. 
These results are not believed to be conclusive 
proof that nitrogen from urea can be utilized 
for growth. 


Vitamin Stabilizing Means 


Patented 


Sidney Musher, New York, N. Y., has taken 
out a number of patents applying to. stabiliza- 
tion of food compositions, and vitamifs, accord- 
ing to the published records of the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office. These patents have been assigned 
to the Musher Foundation, Inc., of New York 
City. Applying to the animal and poultry food 
industries are: 

No. 2,282,786. Stabilization of Animal 
Meals. A method of stabilizing the vitamin A 
and fatty and protein content of a meal se- 
lected from the group consisting of meat meal 
and fish meal against oxidative deterioration, 
which comprises dispersing the meal in finely 
divided form thru a large body of molasses. 

No. 2,282,791. Stabilization of Fish and 
Similar Oils. A method of stabilizing cod liver 
oils containing their normal completments of 
protein and phosphatide bodies removed with 
the rendering of the cod liver oils which com- 
prises subjecting such oils to a dry heat treat- 
ment of at least about 250 degrees F. and not 
in excess of about 375 degrees F. whereby en- 
hanced stabilization against rancidity and oxida- 
tive deterioration is obtained. Included is a 
method of producing a highly stable vitamin 
concentrate, by heating crude vitamin bearing 
fish oils to the same temperatures under an inert 
gas, then removing the unsaponifiable fraction. 

No. 2,282,795. Vitamin Product. A method 
of extracting a stable vitamin containing oil 
from dehydrated animal livers which comprises 


i 


grinding said livers in low moisture condition 
with an oil selected from the group consisting 
of glyceride oils and mineral oil to form an oily 
viscous paste containing in excess of about 30% 
total solids other than oil and until the oil has 
been extracted from said dehydrated livers and 
then expressing the oil from the solids, whereby 
there is produced a high quality and highly 
stable oil. The same method is applied to ex- 
traction of vitamins from fodder and forage 
legumes, and from cereal germs, in Nos. 2,282,- 
796, and 2,282,797. 


Commercial Feed Trade in 
Minnesota 


H. A. Halvorson, chemist in charge of the 
Minnesota division of feed and fertilizer control, 
reports that 414,075 tons of commercial feed 
(having an estimated value of $18,074,321) were 
sold for feeding livestock and poultry in Min- 
nesota in 1941. This represents by far the larg- 
est amount of commercially-mixed and by-prod- 
uct feeds ever sold for consumption in this state 
in one year. Compared with 1940 the current 
utilization amounts to an increase of about 48 
per cent in tonnage and about 55 percent in 
wholesale value. The previous record year for 
tonnage was 1936 when 337,504 tons were sold, 
and the previous record year for monetary value 
was 1937 when sales amounted to $13,585,540. 

Accompanying this expansion in the commer- 
cial feed business, we find a large increase in 
number of registrations filed and number of 
companies mixing feeds, which is not necessarily 
the result of the greater consumption. The turn 
toward decentralization in manufacture of fin- 
ished rations has been noted in previous bul- 
letins, and tabulations have been presented to 
show this trend. 

Unsettled trade conditions caused by the war 
are vividly illustrated by the change in types of 
vitamin D supplement ,available now compared 
with those of several years ago. For example, 
only two samples of cod-liver oil and one sam- 
ple of fortified cod-liver oil were drawn for 
analysis in 1941 in contrast with 30 samples of 
the same class of oils in 1939. Restricted im- 
ports of cod-liver oil over the last few years 
have stimulated investigations, which have led 
to the commercial production of materials an- 
swering all requirements of a satisfactory source 
of vitamin D for poultry. The most imnortant 
of these new substances at present are D acti- 
vated animal sterol. vitamin A and D feeding 
oil, vitamin D feeding oil, and sardine oil. 


Estimated Tonnage of Commercial Feedingstuffs 
Sold for Consumption in Minnesota 
Kind of Feed 1931 1940 1941 


Alfalfa Meals ........... 204 987 3,143 
Animal By-Products..... 17,933 23,594 41,672 
Mixed Feed Barley and - 

Barley By-Products .. 95 saree he 209 
Galt Wea ls oi). ws aietera iio 306 828 972 
Condimental Feeds ...... 412 154 142 
Corn Feed and Hominy 

DOA eo Dele waist waateareieres 1,378 188 279 
Corn Gluten Feeds and 

IWIGER ES) S smacne Picante dic tok> Os 729 642 601 
Corn and Oats Feeds 

CMIXB ON es arrears 5,879 3,150 1,848 
Cottonseed Meals ...... 1,041 645 370 
Dried Beet Pulp ........ 2,384 2,378 2,129 
Linseed Meal ........... 7,251 11,556 14,068 
We Products rats sso: s beheoe 1,242 1,155 
Mineral Mixture Feeds.. 5,459 8,310 14,464 
Miscellaneous Feeds .... 2,575 6,607 21,913 
Scratch Feeds and Mis- 

eellaneous Poultry 

WASHOS <n termed it x 53,082 14,306 19,521 
Chick Starting and Grow- 

TREN WMEASDES Ac cries crete «ie 26,835 49,187 
Fgg and Laying Mashes. as 25,081 33,183 
Turkey Mashes .-....... aan 11,369 20,466 
Poultry Mash Concen- 

TAOS bern Seen a ce siele's erp. wareke 15,134 49,628 
Proprietary Feeds with 

IMIOIASSES Fidasc es ciahe ncn’ lave 17,433 14,772 15,894 
Proprietary Feeds with- 

out “Molasses? .)3:\..- +5 9,059 5,248 11,755 
Proprietary Feed Con- 

CONtRAMER 8. jaca weg oe 2,770 11,239 
Rye Mill By-Products... 1,751 283 405 
Sereenings, Ground ..... 3.607 3,059 1,815 
Wheat. Bran ............ 59,363 39,720 37,687 
Wheat Standard Mid-— 

eee cps deh Seis bas 42,224 45,094 44,231 
Wheat Flour Middlings. 17,639 6,464 7,247 
Wheat Red Dog Flour 

and Low Grade ...... 3,398 5,054 5,591 
Wheat Mixed Feeds .... 5,414 4,475 3,761 
TBGUAIL iva eee sesh v'ss0 258,626 280,045 414,075 


Shipping Noti 
(Form 3—Duplicating) 


It is to shipper’s advantage to 
advise receiver, broker or buyer 
promptly of any shipment of grain 
loaded for his account and of real 
help to consignee in handling ship- 
ments efficiently and without demur- 
rage. Shipping notices Form 3 con- 
tain spaces for 

“Date B/L, Initials, Car Number, 
Seal Numbers, Kind and Grade, Sta- 
tion From, Weight, Bushels. Billed 
shipper’s order notify 

made through 
to apply on sale of 
bushels made - 

Fifty white bond originals, ma- 
chine perforated, easily removed 
without tearing, and 50 manila dupli- 
cates. Heavy pressboard, hinged top 
cover, with two sheets of carbon. 
Size, 514x814 inches. Weight, 8 ozs. 
Order Form 3 SN. Single copy, 80c; 
three copies, $2.20, plus postage. 


For Sale by 
Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“has sold.......bushels of 
cents per bushel, to grade No 
delivered at on or before 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila, All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 544x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Use of Soybean Oil Meal 


_ By K, J. Mattas of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


To meet production goals on pork this year 
there will be required about 86,000,000 hogs 
weighing 230 lbs. each.” It will take about 14,- 
000,000 brood sows farrowing six pigs per lit- 
ter to produce this number of slaughter hogs. 
If six bushels of corn and 45 lbs. of protein 
concentrates are required to produce 100 lbs. 
of pork, it appears that something over 4,000,000 
tons of protein concentrates would be needed to 
supplement the grain for the slaughter hogs, and 
the brood sows would probably require another 
million tons of protein concentrates, if we were 
to do the best possible job of feeding. 


To feed around 400,000,000 chickens in farm 
flocks—that is, laying flocks—and approximately 
1,000,000,000 slaughter birds, it appears that an- 
other 3,000,000 tons of protein concentrates 
would be required for this purpose. This would 
mean a total of around 8,000,000 tons of protein 
concentrates required to do a maximum job of 
feeding our hogs and chickens in the United 
States. 


Since there will be less than a million tons 
of animal protein concentrates available for 
feeding to hogs and chickens, it appears that 
the entire estimated production of soybean oil 
meal for the coming season could be best util- 
ized entirely for feeding to our hogs and 
chickens and still fall short of filling the protein 
tonnage requirements for these two classes of 
livestock. 

Since a very considerable portion of our total 
shortage in protein concentrates appear to fall 
in the fields of poultry and hog feeding and 
since soybean oil meal gives especially good re- 
sults when used for these two classes of live- 
stock, it appears that feed manufacturers should 
considerably increase the percentage of soybean 
oilmeal in hog and poultry rations. Sufficient 
meat proteins just won't be available. Relatively 
high percentages of the protein supplied by the 
protein concentrate portion of a feed or ration 
can be derived from soybean oil meal if provi- 
sions are made to supply necessary vitamins and 
minerals from other sources. 

Soybean oil meal is as good a source of vita- 
min and minerals as most plant protein con- 
centrates, but the value of meat scraps, tank- 
age, fish meal, and dried milk, although consid- 
ered primarily as protein concentrates, is, in 
part due to the minerals and vitamins they sup- 
ply. The amount of soybean oil meal that can 
be used in poultry rations is indicated in the 
following statements from various experiment 
stations: 

POULTRY: Sloan, of Illinois, reports soy- 
bean oil meal as a good protein supplement for 
poultry, and states that when supplemented with 
sufficient minerals is about equal per unit of 
protein with meat scraps and fish meal and 
somewhat better than tankage, gluten feed, cot- 
tonseed meal and not quite so good as dry milk 
products. He reports the feeding of ground 
soybeans not as satisfactory as the feeding of 
soybean oil meal. He also states that soybean 
oil meal has an advantage over some other vege- 
table protein supplements in apparently not af- 
fecting the yolk color of eggs. 

The Wisconsin Station reports “because soy- 
bean oil meal is about the best of the plant pro- 
tein feeds, it has during recent years become 
popular as a substitute for milk and meat scraps 
in poultry rations. Research at this station has 
shown that good soybean oil meal serves very 
well for this purpose as long as it is used to 
replace only part of the animal protein.” 

Wisconsin reports further, “The combination 
of 12 parts high temperature soybean oil meal, 
2 parts oi meat scraps, and two parts of dried 
milk plus minerals, surpassed 16 parts of soy- 
bean oil meal, plus mineral, and approximately 
equaled the combination of 8 parts soybean oil 
meal, 4 parts meat scraps and 4 parts dried milk, 


plus minerals. It also approximately equaled the 
all animal protein supplement consisting of 8 
parts meat scraps and 8 parts dried milk, in 
weight of pullets and feed required per unit of 
gain at 20 weeks. in two feeding trials. This 
combination of 12 parts high temperature soy- 
bean oil meal, 2 parts meat scraps, and 2 parts 
dried milk, plus minerals also proved highly 
efficient in comparison to other supplements 
tested in producing eggs in one 1l-month trial 
reported for pullets.” 

Hunter, Marble, and Knandel of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, studying vegetable proteins in 
turkey feeding, found that they could use as 
much as 14% of soybean oil meal. in turkey 
rations replacing a portion of protein from meat 
scraps, fish meal, and milk and obtain as good 
growth as when all animal products were used. 

In experiments recently completed by Irwin 
and Kempster at the Missouri Station it was 


found that rations containing 20% soybean oil— 


meal, 5% meat scrap, and 5% dried buttermilk, 
gave excellent results for broilers, as did ra- 
tions containing 25% soybean oil meal and 2% 
meat scrap. 

FOR HOG FEEDING, Experiment Stations 
report as fellows: 

Morrison in his “Feeds and Feeding” sum- 
marizes six feeding trials with pigs comparing 
tankage and soybean oil meal. He states “No 
matter whether the pigs were self-fed, free 
choice, or hand fed, the gains were nearly as 
rapid on soybean oil meal as on tankage. In 
these trials 100 lbs. of soybean oil meal replaced 
on the average 83 lbs. of tankage and 22 lbs. of 
corn.” 


At the Illinois Station, Carroll, Mitchell, 
Hamilton and-Garrigus compared a ration con- 
taining 8% tankage, plus 4% linseed meal 
against a ration containing 14% soybean oil 
meal. Both rations contained equivalent amounts 
of protein. The pigs on the soybean oil meal 
ration gained 1.6 lbs. daily as against a daily 
gain of 1.5 lbs. on the tankage linseed ration, 
and required slightly less feed for 100 Ibs. of 
gain. 

Purdue has developed some hog supplements 
that have been highly satisfactory. Three of 
their most satisfactory ones were called sup- 
plement 2, 5, and 7, in their 1939 trials. 

They were composed of the following prod- 
ucts: 

Supplement 2: meat and bone scraps, 40%; 
soybean oil meal, 50%; alfalfa leaf meal, 10%. 

Supplement 5: Meat and bone scraps, 20%; 
Menhaden fish meal, 20%; soybean oil meal, 
40% ; cottonseed meal, 10%; alfalfa leaf meal, 
10%. 

Supplement 7: Meat and bone scraps, 20%: 
Menhaden fish meal, 10%; dried skim milk, 
10%; soybean oil meal, 40%; cottonseed meal, 
10% ; alfalfa meal leaf, 10%. 

During a 90-day trial, pigs made an average 
daily gain of 1.68; 1.72; and 1.81 lbs., respective- 
ly, on supplements 2, 5; and 7. 

Robison of the Ohio Station states that very 
satisfactory hog supplement can be made up, 
using 36% to 48% of soybean oil meal. Another 
most interesting factor pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Robison is that feed men are finding that 
samples ef corn do not contain as much protein 
as in former years. Indiana hog feeding reports 
for 1939 and 1940 show that the hybrid corns 
fed range from 7.8 to 8.7 per cent protein and 
the open pollinated corns from 8.2 to 9.6 per 
cent protein. It has generally been assumed that 
corn contains about 9 to 914% protein. Varia- 
tions in the protein content of corn are due to 
differences in soil, earliness of maturity, va- 
riety of seasons, and other factors. It is pointed 
out by Professor Robison that to offset a drop 
of 1%: in the protein content of corn it is neces- 
sary to include approximately 3% more of a 
40% protein supplement in the ration. 


SCALE TICKETS 
FOR GRAIN BUYERS 


Scale and Credit Tickets—rorm 51 Du- 
plicating contains 100 leaves of white bond 
paper, each leaf bearing five tickets, machine 
perforated for easy removal, and 100 leaves 
of yellow post office paper, each leaf bearing 
five duplicates which remain in the book, 
Also 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon. Size of book 
5%x13% inches, check bound, well printed. 
Each leaf is one ticket wide and five tickets 
deep. Order 51 Duplicating 500 tickets. Price, 
$1.25, plus postage. Weight, 1% lbs. 


Crop Delivery Record (Duplicating) — 
This multiple load scale ticket form has two 
tickets to a page so that grain from two 
farmers may be recorded without turning a 
leaf. Bach ticket is ruled to record receipt of 
23 loads including the date, hauler’s name of 
each load, gross, tare and net, and has spaces 
at the bottom for recording the total bushels, 
the price, the check number, and the total 
amount paid in settlement. Especially con- 
venient when a farmer sells his entire crop 
at one time, delivering all of it within a few 
days. Originals (120) of attractive goldenrod 
bond paper, 120 duplicates of manila, and 3 
sheets of No, +-carbon paper to the book, with 
heavy gray pressboard covers, cut flush. Spiral 
wire bound so that open book lays flat, or 
may be folded back upon itself in open posi- 
tion to facilitate entries. Size, 84%x10% inches. 
Shipping weight, 2 lbs. Price, $1.25 each. 
plus postage. Order Crop Delivery Record, 
Form 69 Spiral. 


Improved Grain Tickets—uUsing Form 
19GT as a scale book saves much time and 
labor as one writing with the use of carbon 
will give you a complete record and a ticket 
for the hauler. Each of the 125 original leaves 
bears four scale tickets, printed on white 
bond, machine perforated. Each ticket is 3 
inches wide by 6% long. The 125 duplicate 
leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 
forated. Check bound at top of tickets with 
hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book ar- 
ranged horizontally. Each book is 7%4x12 
inches, supplied with 5 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 
Duplicating. Weight, 2% lbs. Order 19GT 
Dup. Price, $1.35, plus postage. 

Triplicating is the same as 19GT Duplicat- 
ing. In addition, sheets of strong white tissue 
are bound in between the original tickets and 
the duplicates so as to facilitate making three 
copies with one writing. Five sheets of dual- 
faced No. 1 carbon. 375 leaves. Weight, 3 Ibs. 
Order 19GT Trip. Price $1.75, plus postage. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book — contains 
150 leaves bearing 600 originals and 600 dupli- 
eates, four originals and four duplicates print- 
ed on each leaf and perforated so outer half 
of each leaf may be folded back on the dupli- 
cate, thus giving an exact copy of all entries 
on the original. Leaves of white bond are 
machine perforated between tickets so they 
may be easily removed without tearing. Du- 
plicate remains attached to original until all 
entries are completed. Check bound, size 9% 
x11 inches, and supplied with 6 sheets of No. 
1 carbon. Order Form 73. Weight, 2% Ibs. 
Price, $1.45, plus postage. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book — 
A labor-saving scale ticket book in which the 
buyer keeps a carbon copy of the entries made 
on every scale ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be readily detected. 

This book contains 100 leaves of white bond 
paper, machine perforated, bearing 800 tickets, 
inter-leaved with 100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound In heavy board covers. 
Supplied with 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon paper, 
size 8%x11 inches. Order Form 62. Price, 
$1.55, plus postage. Weight 3 Ibs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving 


Book— This book is designed to facilitate 
the work of country buyers during the busy 
season when each farmer is delivering a num- 
ber of loads daily. Each leaf bears two tickets 
and is perforated down the middle so that 
when the sheet Is folded back on itself, and 
a sheet of carbon inserted, an exact duplicate 
will be made of each entry on the other side 
of the sheet. Each leaf has room for name 
of farmer and the haulers of 34 loads In du- 
Pplicate. Outer half may be torn out and given 
to the farmer or sent to headquarters of line 
company. The book {s 12 x 12 inches, check 
bound with heavy boards. contains 225 leaves 
ruled both sides, and nine sheets of No. 1 
carbon. Order Form 66. Weight, 4 Ibs. Price 
$2.85, plus postage. 


Cash with order for twelve copies of any 
of the above books earns 10% discount. 
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Rations*. 22). = 

By Gis SHREWSBURY of Purdue University 
Wheat, milk casein and lactalbumin, pure 
minerals, fiber and all of the highly ‘concentrated 
vitamin preparations, perhaps could be made an 
excellent ration for livestock, yet we would not 
be particularly interested in it because such a 
mixture could not be fed economically, 
The main source of income for the livestock _ 


grower is cash return above feed costs and for m4 
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have ewer ratios than for older nursing sows. 
Tite may be that the present method of feeding 
protein supplements free choice with corn, in 
some cases results in the consumption of rations 
with low nutritive ratios. This might be an 
uneconomical practice, due to heayy consump- 
tion of the expensive protein. 

Since corn and other cereal grains are de- 
ficient, both in quantity and quality of protein, 
rations for growing and fattening pigs, and gilts 
and sows as well, need to contain other proteins 


of a quality that will supplement the corn. 


HOG PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT. — The 


_ standard portein supplement for hogs has been 


tankage or meat and bone scraps altho soy- 
beans or soybean oil meal are also used. Raw 
soybeans are not satisfactory as a protein sup- 
pigs, and moreover, they pro- 
duce soft pork if not fed under restricted con- 


: ditions. 


Soybean oil meal is satisfactory ‘both from 
the standpoint of quality of protein and pork 


tables for the grain being received. 


11x13 inches with marginal index. 


Loven? 


090 eee 
and 75 Ibs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


ShIppIng weight, 2 Ibs. 


produced. Expeller, 


| The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
ay Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
4 of grain from 600 to ZS! 090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 
Carefully printed from large clear type, using jet black ink, showing the bushels 
"directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 
The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


Both sets of tables are printed on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 
\ Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 
described below for $2.85, plus postage. 


Reductions are Py, 10 Pra breaks into bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


A ombingtion of Form 23,090 Spiral, with Form 3275 Spiral gives eaeiee re- 
ction: ut eats aes ina ieee from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight Siibst 


Be all orders to the sem-nronihiy, 


| Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


“pees GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


solvent or hydraulic soy- 
bean oil meals are equally adequate if processed 
correctly. Dry skim milk and buttermilk, fish 
meal, cottonseed meal, linseed meal and peanuts 
are good protein supplements and can be used 
to advantage under certain conditions. 

Purdue experiments by Vestal and trials at 
other stations have demonstrated that a combi- 
nation of protein supplements is often superior 
to single supplements for growth production. 
Little is known about the fat requirements of 
swine. Rats require linoleic and linolenic acids 
in small quantities and it is presumed that other 
animals also have. this need. It is probable 
that all hog rations contain enough of these 
acids to satisfy the requirements. 


Whether rations of high fat content are bet- 
ter than those of low or whether hogs need any 
fat at all in their feed cannot be said. We have 
some preliminary evidence that some fat is ad- 
vantageous and hope to have a more complete 
answer to the question in the near future. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2 lbs. Price $1.70. plus 
postage. Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 

_ truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 

- reductions made by Form 
3275 Spiral, and have a 
range from 12,100 to 23,- — 


Order No. + 


Both sets of 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Mill ey es : / make AGAINST | ‘a : ; \ a 3 ! 


_ with the War Damage Corpo- 
GRAIN 
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ration as Fiduciary Agents. 


For information call, wire or write your 
Mill Mutual Insurance Office 
eo 


Slow pean handhae and errors in nodes or. over= 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR } wetane are saboteurs gt ger grain profits. , $ Sak 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES | i 
400 West Madison Street F 5 RICHARDSON ‘AUTOMATIC 
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Save with SIDNEY 


CORN SHELLERS 


ie) Sa For Greater _ ee | Ee 
SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY 


; Regardless of how large or how small your plz 
may be, you'll find a dependable Si ney cor 1 sh 
made to fit your requirements ir the complete 1 e 
of grain machinery. Sidney corn shellers” have 
these advantages - roller bearings, heavy fra e, 
chilled cast iron teeth, heavy shaft, balanced throu ai 

out. Adjustable for all kinds of corn. Write today — T 
for details, and ask for your Seby. os our Ww ¢ a) 
log—no obligation. rr - 


THE Sidney GRAIN cnn co. a 


‘ Dena le tell you of the many excl ee 
. vantages” of automatic: grain weighing. ’ 


Send for « a copy. vas aI 
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